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MEETING OF STATE ASSOCIATION AT HARRISBURG. 





THE TEACHERS IN CONVENTION. 





HE thirty-first annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order by the President, 
Supt. John Morrow of Allegheny city, at 10 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, July 7th, 1885, 
in the Opera House at Harrisburg. 

After music by a choir under the leader- 
ship of Prof. H. H. Ricu, the exercises were 
opened by Scripture reading (Ephesians iv) 
and prayer, by Rev. A. H. Studebaker, of 
Harrisburg. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

County Supt. R. M. McNEAt, of Dauphin, 
made the opening address, as follows: 

It is my pleasant duty, fellow-teachers and 
friends of education, to bid you welcome to 
Harrisburg on the occasion of the 31st session 
of this Association. This city hasrecently been 
honored by the choice of several distinguished 
bodies: The Legislature, like the poor, are 
always with us; a few weeks since we were 
visited by the representatives of an influential 
beneficial organization ; later came the General 
Synod of a leading branch of the Christian 
church ;—all were made welcome, but none 
more heartily than is this Association to-day. It 
is no small honor to entertain such an assem- 
blage of common school teachers, including also 
representatives of the Normal schools, the 
colleges and universities of the Commonwealth, 
together engaged in that work which must be 
the basis of all successful efforts to perpetuate 
free institutions. 

But the teacher’s work is not appreciated— 
hardly have his services secured even decent 
“ecognition ; though it cannot be denied that in 
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our ranks are found men as eminent for intellect 
and scholarship as in any profession, that the 
average is as good as among lawyers, doctors 
or preachers, and even the poorest teachers 
will bear comparison. with those in the other: 
professions. No class of workers have done 
better work under adverse circumstances than 
the teachers, and they deserve to be recognized 
as a “ fifth estate.’’ That this is not so, is often 
charged to be their own fault, but this is unjust ; 
for so long as we cannot offer permanent em- 
ployment and a comfortable living, it will be: 
folly to talk about making teaching a profession: 
like the others. The average school term, out- 
side of Philadelphia, is but 634 months; so the: 
teacher must find other employment for the- 
remainder of the year. How would this suit the 
doctors or lawyers? Ifthe profession is to main- 
tain its dignity, it #us¢ atford permanent employ-- 
ment. ' 

To reach this we need legislation ; but we are 
told that legislation must wait on public senti-- 
ment, and public sentiment is a plant of slow 
growth. This is a mistake: if nothing had’been 
enacted until public sentiment was ready for it, 
the common school system would not exist to- 
day. Nevertheless, in a republic the great lever 
is public opinion, and we must educate up to 
the level at least of giving a good lawa chance. 
In this work, both oF tection advanced legisla- 
tion and preparing public sentiment, the State: 
Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania has been, 
a potent factor, in addition to its direct influence 
in quickening the zeal of its members for their- 
work, 

Organized here in 1852, at its very first meet-- 
ing we find important legislative reforms under 
discussion, some of which were secured ve 
soon afterwards, others remain unaccomplished. 
Among questions there discussed were the ex-- 
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amination of teachers, normal schools, and the 
county superintendency. A resolution was 
passed recommending the increase of the mini- 
mum school term to five months—subsequently 
reconsidered and amended to six months. Such 
is the nature of the work that has been done, 
and that still remains to be done; and we hope 
that the present session will be as fruitful in re- 
sults as any of its predecessors. 

We cannot claim to be entirely unselfish in 
wishing you to come here, for such an assembly 
cannot fail to exert a salutary influence upon 
any community it may honor by its presence ; 
and I conclude by hoping that the benefit may 
be mutual—that the session may be pleasant, 
harmonious and profitable to all. I again assure 
you of our high esteem, and heartily welcome 
you to our midst. 


City Supt. L. O. Foosr, of Harrisburg, 
followed, on behalf of the city, as follows: 


It has been made my pleasant duty to extend 
to you a welcome on behalf of the teachers, 
school authorities, and citizens of the city of 
Harrisburg. Allow me to say that “the gates 
are open,’’ the sentinels are all withdrawn, the 
latch-string is out, and you are all heartily wel- 
come to enter. 

Harrisburg is a prosperous city, beautiful for 
situation, as you will not fail to see by seeking 
any point of elevation within its limits. To the 
north and west are the Kittatinny Mountains, 
with their opening gaps and vanishing vistas, 
extending far up the winding course of the 
river; to the west and south is the broad Sus- 
quehanna, dotted with green-fringed islands, 
which sit swan-like in quiet majesty upon the 
bosom of the water ; whilst beyond are the ris- 
ing hills, rolling woodlands, and golden wheat- 
fields of the far-famed Cumberland Valley; and 
to the east are broad stretches of vineyards, or- 
chards, and fruitful fields. It has a population 
of 40,000, enrolls over 6,000 pupils in its public 
schools, and half a thousand more in those kept 
up by private munificence, and has 113 teach- 
ers—who are here to-day to greet you. It also 
contains many fine public buildings and private 
residences. 

There are objects of interest, too, in and 
around the city, of which some may wish to 
hear, the principal of which to most persons 
will doubtless be the Capitol buildings. Here 
are the halls of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, the great battlefields of the State, 
in which were fought many stormy, but blood- 
less battles in the cause of popular education ; 
the flag-room, in which are deposited the bat- 
tle-flags of the State, used in the war of the Re- 
bellion ; and, near by, the State Library. From 
the top of the building there is a commanding 
view of the city and its surroundings. From 
this point portions of four counties can be seen. 
Near by ‘will be seen the city waterworks; to 
the north and east the Insane Asylum and State 
Arsenal, and to the south, extending for miles, 
can be seen establishments used in the manu- 
facture of iron, steel, etc., until we reach our 
enterprising neighbor, Steelton, a perfect hive 
of industry and energy. 


~ well has it carried out that purpose. 
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It is a substantial city. Its people are hospit- 
able and prosperous, reliable in their business 
interests, and conservative and prudent in the 
management of their educational affairs. Never 
given to that dash and reckless venture which 
too often bring only financial ruin and disaster, 
nor to perpetrating ludicrous educational somer- 
saults, as too often do those who try to ride 
every new hobby that chances to come along, 
the aim has been in the administration of 
school questions and policies to be as broad 
and practical and thorough as possible, without 
becoming either pedantic, bigoted, or vain. 

Harrisburg may be considered an educa- 
tional Mecca, at whose shrine many devoted 
pilgrims annually come from all parts of the 
State to worship. It is headquarters in educa- 
tional affairs, the official home of our great edu- 
cational father, as the source, also, of our brief 
official and professional authority, and the foun- 
tain from which issues all wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Around yonder quaint old Capitol on 
the hill cluster many educational associations 
and lingering reminiscences of former days. 
Here, a little more than half a century ago, was 
waged the stormy contest that gave us the law 
of 1834, which formed the basis of the admir- 
able system of public instruction under which 
our schools are organized to-day. 

Here the men of those early days prepared 
their plans, rallied their forces, fought their bat- 
tles, and gained their victories. Their names 
have come down to us as precious heirlooms of 
the past. 

Such men as Gov. Wolf, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Samuel Breck, Thos. H. Burrowes, and a host 
of other staunch friends of the free school meas- 
ures of their day, are known and reverenced all 
over this broad commonwealth. Their work is 
done, and most, if not all of them, have passed 
from the stage of action, but their presence 
seems, in some way, to linger still in the old 
places, and our surroundings are calculated to 
call up many historic incidents, almost forgot- 
ten, of those who formerly frequented these 
classic resorts and legislative haunts. 

Here, too, just one generation ago, December 
28, 1852, the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was organized by a handful of daring 
spirits, some of whom still remain to tell the 
tale of their hopes and fears. It had a humble 
beginning but an earnest purpose, and right 
It was a 
working organization from the start. On its 
first programme appeared the following live 
topics: ‘‘ The Teacher's Profession,” and “ The 
Teachers’ Degrees.” It seems to have been 
their desire not only to build up a profession, 
but to make it possible for energetic and meri- 
torious teachers to take rank in that profession. 

It has been the custom at these annual gather- 
ings ever since to crystallize public opinion, to 
discuss and formulate important educational 
questions and needed reforms, and subse- 
quently to so present and press them before 
the Legislature as to secure their enactmentinto 
laws. Year by year this work has been go- 
ing on, and thus the system has been gradually 
.broadened and strengthened. 
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Nearly every important measure that has 
been incorporated into the law within the past 
thirty years has received attention at the hands 
of this body. Of these we might name the office 
of State Superintendent, County Superintendent, 
and City Superintendent; the County Institute 
and District Institute ; the lengthening of the 
school term from time to time; State Normal 
Schools, etc., which sprung either directly or in- 
directly from this source. 

This small organization of thirty years ago, 
with a membership, then, all told, of twenty-five, 
has grown to be a large, influential, powerful 
association, representing all the varied educa- 
tional interests of this great State. It is largely 
composed of men and women, however, who 
belong to a new generation, and who have 
builded broad and deep upon the foundation 
which the fathers laid, in those early days. 

And now, Mr. President, at the beginning of 
a new generation in the history of this Associa- 
tion it affords me great pleasure to welcome this 
comparatively young, though vigorous and full 
grown body back to the scenes of its origin, to 
Harrisburg, the city of its nativity, that here, 
under the magic spell of the hallowed associa- 


tions of the past, and the pure and revivifying 


educational atmosphere of this favored region, 
it may take a new lease of life, that when 
another generation has gone by, it shall as far 
transcend its present magnitude and greatness, 
as it now surpasses its feeble beginning of a 
generation ago. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to express the wish 
that this may be both a pleasant and profitable 
meeting and that the Association may find it 
convenient to return to Harrisburg a number 
of times before another generation shall have 
passed away. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, of Kutztown Nor- 
mal School, responded to these addresses 
as follows : 


After what has been said, the geod people of 
this city may be wondering what new sin Har- 
risburg has committed, that in addition to all 
these conventions, political and ecclesiastical, a 
swarm of sour, morose-looking pedagogues 
from all parts of the State, should be turned 
loose upon them at this time. But they may 
comfort themselves with the assurance that a 
city which can survive such a series of assem- 
blies, and the Legislature besides, will probably 
be able to endure this further infliction for three 
days. 

We have come together not to discuss new 
tasks to be imposed upon our boys and girls, 
nor to recount the tricks they have played upon 
us, but to catch new inspiration from each other’s 
faces and voices. We are ready for fun, too, 
and shall always welcome a good joke with a 
hearty laugh. Of course the growlers must 
have their word everywhere—we hear them 
now and then at the time of this convention 
and of county institute—even a foreign cultus- 
minister says ‘“‘the more chance teachers have 
to talk, the less effective is their work’’—but 
we know better, 








’ This meeting at once therefore becomes one of 
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We seem to be the subject of unjust discrimi- 


nation in this direction, too. The distinguished 
lawyer, who is fortunate enough to become At- 
torney-General, may spend his summer at the 
seaside, and attend to his private business the 
year round, coming: occasionally to Harrisburg 
and drawing his salary with commendable regu- 
larity, and no one objects. But if a hard- 
worked teacher or school officer is so popular 
that people invite him out of the State to deliver 
a lecture or two, and pay him for his services, 
some savage is standing ready on his return 
with the tomahawk to take his scalp! And this 
is done sometimes by people claiming ‘to be 
educators, whose interest, to say nothing of 
good feeling, should make them jealous of the 
honor and credit of the profession! Who ever 
heard of a lawyer or doctor indulging in such 
unfriendly criticism of his brethren? These 
things must be remedied, if we are to build up 
a profession. 

The farmers have their granges, the minis- 
ters their conferences, the doctors their conven- 
tions—why should not we pedagogues also 
come together at least once a year, to compare 
notes and enjoy each other’s society? I think 
no teacher can claim to be abreast of his times 
who is habitually absent from these county and 
State assemblies. We need not burden our- 
selves with so much dignity that we can never 
smile; every laugh that is raised here by our 
funny men will lessen the tears of the pupils in 
our charge. At Oxford there is a fine for “‘talk- 
ing shop”’ out of school, but here pedagogical 
questions are in place. Some of us are always 
on the verge of discovery, following the new 
lights; others seem to think the educational 
thought of 2000 years has borne no fruit. By 
bringing into contact these progressive and con- 
servative elements, we eliminate faults and pre- 
serve what is good in our systems, for the bene- 
fit of the children of the Commonwealth. 

These gatherings of teachers have had their 
effect in building up a public sentiment which 
no longer sneers at the office of the teacher, but 
rather looks toward a revival of the old Greek 
spirit which inscribed the names of its great 
teachers conspicuously on the walls of the tem- 
ple of Fame, 


After music, a recess was taken for the 
enrollment of members. On again calling 
to order, with Vice-President KNauss in 
the chair, the President read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Teachers and Friends of Education : 
We meet to-day in this beautiful capital city of 
our State, overshadowed by grand old moun- 
tains of the ages, on the banks of the romantic 
and historic Susquehanna, and in one of the 
most fertile valleys of this great commonwealth. 
Our association was organized in this city 
December, 1852, and again held a meeting here 
in 1856. To-day the infant of thirty-three years 
ago, born of humble though exceedingly honor- 
able parentage, has come home again, after a 
long absence, to revisit the place of its. birth. 
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more than ordinary interest. No period of our 
National life is fraught with changes of greater 
importance to mankind than the thirty years 
which have elapsed since our last meeting in 
this place. We involuntarily turn with retro- 
spective eye to inquire where we have been and 
what we have been doing all these years of our 
existence gs an educational body. 

Prominent among the leaders who were pres- 
ent at the organization of this association, were 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, J. P. Wickersham and 
Amos Row of Lancaster county, L. T. Covel, of 
Allegheny, James Thompson, of Pittsburgh ; 
Conley Plotts, John H. Brown, James G. Barn- 
well and R. H. Brown, all of Philadelphia; Rev. 
A. Beatty, A. K. Brown and H. M. Bush, of 
Schuylkill; S. D. Ingram, of Harrisburg; J. C. 
Walker, of Blair; Wm. Travis, of Law.ence, and 
J. M. Barnett, of Indianacounty. These are the 
names of a few of our illustrious educational 
leaders of 1852. Many of them have disap- 
peared from the field of action and now sleep 
the sleep that knows no waking. Perhaps not 
more than two or three of the members of that 
convention will be present to take part in the 
deliberations of this. 

The subjects considered at that meeting, and 
upon which animated debates took place, were 
Teachers’ Institutes, Longer School Term, the 
County Superintendency, Pensions to Superan- 
nuated Teachers, Teachers’ Examinations and 
State Normal Schools. All these have been 
live subjects, commanding the attention and 
best thought of our educators and legislators 
for more than a third of a century and, like 
Banquo’s ghost, they will not down. 

That we have great reason to congratulate 
ourselves on what has been accomplished all 
will freely admit. The teacher's institute has been 
established in every county in the State. The 
minimum school term, has been increased from 

_three to five months. The county, city, and bor- 
ough superintendency has been put into success- 
ful operation and ten state normal schools have 
been established of the thirteen projected. This 
showing of progress has not been attained with- 
out sharp discussion and at times fierce conflict 
beiween the friends and enemies of the schools. 

The foregoing themes, so fruitful of discus- 
sion in the past, are still the living issues of the 
day and will most likely continue to be so for 
years to come. I will be pardoned therefore 
for briefly considering two or three of them in 
the short space of time allotted to me. 

For very many years but little has been said 
or done by the friends of education, in legisla- 
tive circles, to secure laws that will guarantee 
pensions to old teachers. Through the force of 
circumstances and disastrous fortunes of war a 
different class of pensioners, quite as honorable 
and worthy as are teachers, has been launched 
upon the sympathies of the country. The atten- 
tion of the patriot statesman and Christian 
philanthropist has rightly been directed to the 
claims of those whose bodies have been wrecked 
in their country’s cause. Only very recently is 
the pensioning of teachers again beginning to 
come into view. 

The good teachers of this country are paid too 
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little, while the poor ones are paid too much. 
Every teacher who is faithful, earnest and capa- 
ble, employing all his time vigorously in the ad- 
vancement of his pupils, ought to be paid a liv- 
ing salary, and by that I mean, such a salary as 
will, by Cagality, secure him in old age against 
the cold charity of an ungrateful public or the 
inhospitable walls of a county almshouse. 

Every day such teachers spend in a school- 
room the State becomes more and more in debt 
to them. They are the very pillars of civiliza- 
tion and there is no danger of making the mis- 
take of paying them too much for preparing the 
coming generation to live intelligent, honest, in- 
dustrious and useful lives. I regard it a high 
crime for the State either to ask or expect such 
teachers to spend the vigor of life in the educa- 
tion of her youth and at the same time to re- 
quire them to solve the ever-recurring and per- 
plexing problem of how to make the month’s 
wages meet the unavoidable expenses of a pov- 
erty-stricken home. 

For obvious reasons the conviction is deep- 
seated in the public mind that old soldiers shat- 
tered, physically and financially, are the only 
people who should be pensioned, but when it is 
remembered that the average salary paid to 
school janitors, in the leading cities in this coun- 
try, for sweeping floors and carrying ashes is 
above that paid to the worthy teachers of the 
primary schools, there is good reason for ask- 
ing that these teachers be placed on the pen- 
sion list so that the State will have an op- 
portunity of paying them in their declining 
years at least a part of what she ought to have 
paid them for honest toil in the prime of life. 

But what shall be said of the worthless 
teachers of the country? the fossils who with 
characteristic obstinancy persist in doing things 
as they were done a hundred years ago? 

What would become of the business man, to- 
day, who would shut his eyes to the march of 
time and attempt to carry on trade as his great 
grandfather did? How would it be with the 
mechanic who would undertake to run opposi- 
tion, single-handed, against the machine-shop 
that could turn out twenty times as much work 
of a better quality per day? What kind of a 
sorry figure would the civil engineer of our an- 
cestors cut in this age of railroads when the 
spanning of rivers and tunnelling of lakes and 
mountains is done with such ease and dispatch. 
What shall be said then of the fossil pedagogue 
who persists in wearing the same old musty edu- 
cational clothes of several generations ago? 

What shall be said of those who care more 
for their salary than the quality of the service 
they perform? those who fight shy of new meth- 
ods because they involve labor? those who 
make no preparation for the daily routine of 
the school? those who seem to have been born 
tired, who are sorry when the day’s duties be- 
gin, and always glad when they are ended? 
those who despise teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional journals, and every other agency calcu- 
lated to keep them awake? those who are 
always afraid of doing more than they are paid 
for? those who put no soul, no conscience into 
their work? What shall be said of them? 
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They are paid too much now, and the longer 
they are allowed to teach, the more they be- 
come indebted to the State and humanity by 
reason of having lifted wages for services that 
were never rendered. Why should such peo- 
ple ever be placed on a pension roll to give 
them an opportunity of increasing their indebt- 
edness? 

The next topic to which I ask your attention 
for a few minutes is the State Normal Schools. 

After listening to the animated debates on 
their merits and demerits at the yearly meetings 
of this Association for the past twenty years or 
more, I approach this subject with the feeling 
that I may possibly be nearing a slumbering 
volcano, which will belch forth its fiery indig- 
nation on short notice. The Normal Schools 
have done and are now doing a great and good 
work for the State of Pennsylvania. What I 
may say, therefore, in reference to them, must 
not be considered in an unfriendly spirit, but 
solely for their protection and for the protection 
of those who have been worthily graduated 
from them. While it is a source of much pleas- 
ure to be able to testify, in a general way, to 
their worth, yet it is greatly to be regretted that 
their general management is not more nearly 
uniform. 

Since the Normal Schools are, to a great ex- 
tent, under State authority, and dependent on 


the State for large annual appropriations, it ° 


seems to me that the results produced by these 
schools ought to be about the same, that is to 
say, the diploma issued by one Normal School 
should mean about the same as that issued by 
any other Normal School in the State. 

Such a condition of things, however desirable, 
does not now exist. One, for example, makes 
the philosophy of teaching and the practice de- 
partment, or training school, very prominent, 
while another pays but little attention to such 
matters. Mathematics gets over-due attention 
in one school, while the natural sciences take 
the lead in another. Moreover, the final exam- 
inations are not conducted in any two of these 
schools by the same committee. » Each board 
of examiners necessarily differing from all the 
others, and having a different standard and 
different notions as to what ought to be required 
of the classes, we can not reasonably expect a 
uniform result. Sometimes, too, the classes are 
large and the examining committees pressed 
for time. These causes, conspiring with local 
circumstances, often enable’ unworthy candi- 
dates to graduate on the same footing with the 
worthy. I have known young people who were 
unable to get a low grade provisional certificate 
in their own school district, to go away to a 
Normal School, and in less than one year come 
back, having accomplished marvelous results— 
the common school branches all finished, not 
only that, but most .of the sciences and higher 
methematics! It must be said, however, to the 
credit of the Normal Schools, that they are not 
all thus skillful. It takes some of them two and 
even three years to accomplish what others 
claim to do in one year or less. 

Let us look for a moment at the palpable in- 
justice of such a course both to the worthy rep- 
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resentatives of these schools and to the public 
at large. A, with given ability and attainments, 
enters a Normal School and in a year or less 
comes home flourishing his diploma with a list 
of subjects completed that every one, conver- 
sant with his previous attainments, knows he 
could not possibly have finished in the time. B, 
with equally good natural ability and perhaps 
better scholarship, enters a different Normal 
School and does not get his parchment for 
nearly three years. Both present their creden- 
tials to the same unsuspecting school board. 
One of the diplomas represents less than a 
year’s actual preparation for the work of teach- 
ing, while the other represents nearly three 
years. There is nothing however on the face 
of the diplomas to indicate the difference. The 
subjects completed are the same on both. 
These two candidates, therefore, stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing before those who do not 
know them. 

What has been said on this subject is intended 
as a defense of the Normal Schools that are do- 
ing good work, and at the same time to call at- 
tention to two important facts: First, the lack 
of uniformity in their management; and, 
secondly, that there is a difference between the 
diploma obtained on a few months’ study and 
one awarded on that of several years. 

It seems to me that uniform examinations 
would go far toward securing uniform results. 
If, instead of the present plan of examining, on 
a given day a representative of the School De- 
partment should be sent to each of the Normal 
Schools with the same list of printed questions 
and full instructions to conduct the examination, 
bringing back the manuscripts to the Depart- 
ment, where they could be carefully examined, 
and diplomas issued to those, and only those, 
found qualified, the evils complained of would 
soon disappear. 

Another subject demanding attention is the 
Examination of Teachers. Want of time, how- 
ever, compels me to pass it with a few remarks. 
Annual examinations certainly accomplish but 
little good, while they do much harm. Those 
who are permitted to begin teaching before they 
are qualified, usually make byt little improve- 
ment afterwards. Their .regular school-room 
work suffers very seriously in consequence of 
the ever-perplexing dread of the annual exam- 
ination, for which they know they are poorly 
prepared. It would be much better for all con- 
cerned if the examinations meant more and 
were less frequent. No one can ever teach well 
that which he does not himself understand. : 

The examinations ought to be well guarded, 
and conducted with care. They should be of 
such a character, too, as to shut out all who 
have not at least mastered the common English 
branches. One examination, as regards ‘scho- 
lastic attainments, is enough if rightly con- 
ducted. The real worth of the teacher should 
be judged afterwards by his success in the 
school-roam. The lawyer, doctor, and minister 
of the gospel, are judged by what they are able 
to do in their respective professions, and not 
by an annual examination. Teachers should 
be treated in the same way. 
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In conclusion, permit me to express the hope 
that this, the third meeting of our Association 
in Harrisburg, may not be third in importance 
and in fruitful results. Let our deliberations be 
characterized by fraternity of feeling, and not 
by the strife for which State conventions in this 
locality are notable. 


After music by the choir, and announce- 
ments from the Executive Committee, Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 2 p. m. 


cndiitiins 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE Association, led by the choir, sang 

several pieces from a selection of songs 
and hymns from the Franklin Square Song 
Collection furnished by the Harpers for use 
during the sessions. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. W. E. SHELDON spoke by invitation 
of Executive Committee. Many good things 
have originated in Pennsylvania. Twenty- 
eight years ago, in the Controller’s room in 
Philadelphia, he had attended a meeting of 
a few friends of education who believed the 
time had come to form an organization rep- 
resenting the educational forces of the whole 
country. There were 60 or 70 present, 
mostly stragglers, perhaps ten real workers— 
only two from New England, the great 
centre of barbarism. There was the begin- 
ning of the National Association, which will 
hold its 24th meeting at Saratoga, opening 
on the 14th of this month. On behalf of 
the management, he wished to extend a cor- 
dial invitation to all Pennsylvania teachers 
to be present—not to let their light be hid 
under a bushel, but bring it to the central 
body, that it may illuminate and bless all 
the States and territories of our Union. The 
National Educational Association has be- 
comes an important institution; with its 
able President (Dr. White) who is here with 
you, its Council of Education, and its varied 
Departments, besides the general sessions, it 
offers matter of interest and instruction to 
all who attend. He hoped the promising 
opening of the session here might be taken 
as a favorable augury for the National body, 
and would expect to see many of those pres- 
ent coming up to make it a great success. 

Dr. E. E. WuiTE cordially seconded the 
invitation to Saratoga. He had been fortu- 
nate in making the acquaintance of many 
Pennsylvanians in the National Association 
in former years, and hoped to see many new 
faces this year. 


Prof. T. M. Bauer, of Normal Park, 
Illinois, read the following paper on 
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THE MORAL VALUE UF GENUINE INTEL- 
LECTUAL WORK, 


Among the intellectual faculties are: the 
Senses, the Memory, the Imagination, and the 
Reason. In how far does the normal, natural 
activity and growth of these faculties react upon 
the moral nature? and to what extent do ac- 
curate sense-perception, a vivid imagination, 
and a reason governed in its thinking by the 
eternal truth and the truth alone, form an in- 
tegral part of moral character? Is there any 
direct connection between arithmetic and right- 
eousness, between geography and the love of 
truth and beauty? What relation is there be- 
tween the human eye and the human héart ? 
And can it be that the genuine training of the 
one will materially affect the right development 
of the other? Does the proper culture of that 
lively imagination which enables the boy to see 
a horse in a stick of wood, and the girl a baby 
in a bundle of rags, have any direct bearing on 
the development of right emotions and the for- 
mation of those ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood that elevate or debase human character ? 
What effect, in short, has genuine thinking 
upon moral character? and what is the moral 
value of what is commonly supposed to be 


* purely intellectual work ? 


It is not claimed that intellectual training 


.alone, however thorough, will answer all the 


purposes of moral culture. There is not only 
room, but positive necessity, for specific moral 
instruction and special moral training. 

Nor is it here assumed that right knowing 
necessarily leads to right doing, and that sin is 
but the result of ignorance. Even the apostle 
Paul complained that the things he would he 
did not, and the things he did he would not; 
and the Roman poet exclaims: 

I know the right, and I approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong and still the wrong pursue, 


But that genuine intellectual culture has no 
moral value except only in so far as it is a nec- 
essary condition of moral culture; that it merely 
points out the path of duty but in no wise de- 
velops the power to follow it, is one of the radi- 
cal errors in education of the present time. 
Both friends and foes of the public schools are 
in the habit of assuming that real intellectual 
work in such departments of study as Science, 
History, and Mathematics, has no moral value, 
and that as far as the moral growth of the child 
is concerned, it matters little how they are 
taught. This assumption is false in theory and 
pernicious in practice, and has done not a little 
to make the problem of moral education a com- 
plex and difficult one to solve. 

What, then, is the moral value of genuine in- 
tellectual work ? 

As the human will finds its true spiritual free- 
dom only in absolute obedience to the right, so 
the human reason finds its highest freedom in 
absolute subjection to the truth. 

The will of the little child at first is erratic and 
capricious, entirely at the mercy of the strongest 
impulse, a slave to arbitrary whims and desires. 
It must be confronted with the moral law, at 
first concretely in the personal will of the parent 
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or teacher, and gradually trained to absolute 
obedience to the right, until right action be- 
comes an. abiding habit, the sense of duty 

es in the sense of pleasure, and the will, 
freed from all inward constraint, spontaneously 
does the right. Absolute obedience to the right 
is the highest freedom. 

This serves to illustrate the process through 
which the human reason develops into true 
fteedom. At first its activities are erratic and 
arbitrary, at the mercy of the suggestion of the 
moment, utterly unrestrained = the truth. 
The little child can think one thing as readily 
as another, regardless of its truth or absurdity. 
He has not yet apprehended the truth, and 
therefore it can have no regulative force for his 
thinking. There is an ethical value of the 
highest significance in training his mind to 
think in accordance with the laws and de- 
— of the truth. ‘The truth shall make you 
ree.” 

This can be accomplished only by bringing 
the reason in contact with truth, by stimulating 
it to investigation and discovery. Every truth 
which it discovers becomes a law to its further 
thinking. So that the process of discovering 
the truth is virtually the process by which the 
reason gradually subjects and adjusts its think- 
ing to the demands of the eternal truth. 

In his very first lessons in number, when the 
child discovers that one marble and one mar- 
ble can not be more than two marbles, as he 
may very much wish they might; when he 
finds that, contrary to his desire, three pennies 
and two pennies are only five pennies; when 
he sees that water always tends to flow down 
hill, that fire always burns, or that bodies un- 
supported fall to the earth ; these truths become 
laws to his thinking to which he submits with 
absolute intellectual obedience. 

If now, instead of discovering these truths, or 
seeing them to be true, he is obliged to commit 
to memory their statement in language without 
understanding it; if, for example, he is required 
to memorize tables of multiplication and of 
“weights and measures,”’ the statements of which 
he can not verify or interpret to himself, and is 
then made to reason with such statements in the 
solution of problems, he incorporates into his 
thinking that which is purely arbitrary and has 
no binding force to his thinking whatever. The 
moral effect of this is, that, instead of training 
the reason to absolute self-surrender to the truth, 
it fosters the habit of forming arbitrary conclu- 
sions to suit his whims, prejudices, and selfish 
interests. Instead of unselfing the reason and 
subjecting it to the laws of the eternal truth, such 
training fosters the worst form of intellectual 
selfishness and cultivates the mental habit of re- 
garding truth as something changeable that can 
be shaped to suit personal ends and private in- 
terests. 

When we consider how many men there are 
who claim the right to think as they please, 
meaning by that not the inalienable right of 
following their honest convictions, but the right 
to suit their convictions to their personal inter- 
ests, or even to harmonize them with an im- 
moral life by taking the “not’’ out of the Com- 
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mandments and putting it into the Creed, we 
can see the moral value of training the reason, 
to act in strict obedience to the truth. When 
we observe how many men there are who would 
“rather err with Plato than be right with Aris- 
totle ;” how many who, in a controversy on vital 
questions, would rather be victorious themselves 
than have the truth prevail, even if they must 
accomplish their end by knowingly “making 
the worse appear the better reason,’’ we may 
realize how utter subjection of thinking to the 
truth is a virtue perhaps second not even to 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

One of the strangest and most unnatural phe- 
nomena, and yet one so common that we take 
it as a matter of course, is the fact that the 
acquisition of knowledge in school by the hu- 
man mind is not always a pleasure. Observ- 
ing the child’s curiosity and inquisitiveness con- 
cerning things around him before he comes to 
school, we should be led to think that the de- 
Sire to know was one of the original endow- 
ments of his nature, and that for him ever to 
lose this desire and find it an irksome task to 
gain the knowledge which his mind needs for 
its development and growth, would be as un- 
natural as to lose the appetite for food. When 
we see what a source of happiness physical 
health and vigorous bodily growth are to the 
child, we should naturally infer that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge in school, which ought to 
result in his mental growth, would likewise be 
a source of happiness and delight. And so it 
should be. Every child has implanted in his 
nature a desire to know, which nothing but bad 
teaching and injudicious treatment can ever de- 
stroy. Intellectual work that is to produce men- 
tal growth must be pleasurable, as food that is 
to produce physical growth must be palatable. 
The theory that children must be inured to the 
unpleasant drudgery incident to some of the in- 
tellectual work of practical life by having their 
study in school converted into drudgery, and 
by having that which is simple and clear made 
difficult and obscure, is a ludicrous absurdity 
sometimes seriously advocated. Why not feed 
them, for a similar reason, on hard-tack and 
beans to prepare them for the possible chances 
of a military life, or administer to them a daily 
dose of quinine and ipeca¢ to accustom them in 
their early days to the nostrums that are to re- 
lieve them from the sickness and suffering 
which it will be the lot of few to escape? To 
assume, as is sometimes done, that all real 
work is disagreeable, and that the work of the 
school can be made pleasant only by practi- 
cally converting it into play, is one of the dan- ‘ 
gerous notions of the present time. On the 
contrary, anything in education that is not got- 
ten by thorough, persistent work is not worth 
the getting. Genuine work is pleasant if the 
pupil has learned how to work, and any educa- 
tion that does not train him to work and to love 
work, is immoral to a degree we little suspect. 

All genuine intellectual work fosters the love 
of knowledge and creates a taste for study and 
books, whilst all sham work begets in the 
child a dislike for study and books and alien- 
ates him from school. 
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Every child naturally loves knowledge. 
Where is the boy that is not interested in moun- 
tains and rivers, in oceans and islands, in rail- 
roads and cities, if he can see them either with 
his eyes or in his imagination? Every child 
loves geography, if the teaching makes him 
think of the surface of the earth; but the work 
that disgusts him is that teaching which pre- 
sents to his mind, not mountains, lakes, seas, 
gulfs and bays, but definitions, names and 
maps, which serve, like a London fog, to shut 
the beautiful world wholly from his view. What 
is Pennsylvania to him in the recitation in geog- 
raphy? Does he see in his imagination this 
great Commonwealth three hundred miles long 
and one hundred fifty miles wide, with its 


mountains and valleys, its rivers and railroads, | 


its cities, its forests, and farms? Very rarely. 
The Commonwealth in his mind is a colored 
patch, about three-inches long and two inches 
wide, on a leaf in a book called a “‘ geography.’: 
Pittsburgh is not a city with houses, churches, 
furnaces and railroads, but a black speck on a 
colored patch in a book. The Susquehanna 
river is not ‘‘a stream of water flowing through 
the land,” but a dark line, as if drawn with 
pen and ink, and the Alleghenies are not real 
mountains, but a dark streak resembling a row 
of chestnut burs, across this same colored patch 
called a ‘‘map.”” The Rocky Mountains, when 
seen in the imagination, are grand and sublime, 
whilst the dark streak that represents them on 
the map is not calculated to inspire one either 
with the feeling of sublimity or beauty. Men 
travel thousands of miles and spend hundreds 
of dollars to see the real Alps, but the “ pictur- 
esque scenery” which confronts the mind of the 
child when he studies the map of Switzerland 
no one would go very far or pay very much to 
see. 

In addition to this, he is told by the book 
that certain mountains are fifteen thousand feet 
high, whilst he can not tell the height of the 
ceiling of the room in which he is; or that 
‘Pennsylvania has an area of forty-six thousand 
square miles, when he can not tell whether the 
school lot contains one acre or five. He learns 
for the first time in his life what a stream is, 
such as flows through his father’s farm, by com- 
mitting to memory a definition from a book; 
and the “everlasting hills” that have sur- 
rounded his home ever since he was a baby he 
discovers to his utter astonishment to be “ high 
elevations of land.”” ‘The earth and the ful- 
ness thereof’’ to his mind is but a bundle of 
definitions in a book. 

Is it any wonder that the human mind should 
get disgusted with such rubbish and form a dis- 
like for study, for books, and for school? The 
moral harm we do an immortal soul by crush- 
ing within it that natural love of knowledge 
with which it is born into the world, is beyond 
our powers to calculate. By such work every 
year thousands of promising boys are driven 
from school, thrown in contact with vicious as- 

_ sociates, and are lost to their parents, to the 
world and to themselves. Our arithmetics and 
geographies, however excellent they may be in 
themselves, if abused in this way, so as to alien- 
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ate the child from study and school, may in 
effect be made as immoral as the literature that 
can not be legally sent through the mails. Be- 
fore the state ever compel a father to send his 
child to school, let it see to it that the teaching 
be such that he may do so without any moral 
risk to his child. Far better that a child should 
never see a school than that he should learn to 
calculate interest, discount notes, extract the 
cube root, and diagram sentences, at the ter- 
rible cost of losing that inborn love of truth and 
knowledge with which the Creator has endowed 
his soul, to give it inspiration and aspiration 
towards that which is above the grasp of sense 
and beyond the reach of selfish appetites. 

But the means and devices which. we have 
invented to induce the child to do the intellec- 
tual work which he ought to do from a sense of 
pleasure, are as immoral in their effects as bad 
teaching itself. After we have destroyed in him 
the love of study, we bribe him by per cents, 
class-grades, monthly reports, and rewards, to 
do the work which has become a disagreeable 
task ; and by our competitive examinations and 
prizes, we arouse the most unholy emotions of 
selfishness, envy, jealousy and malice, in the in- 
terests of study. We practically put a premium 
on dishonesty and deception, and cultivate in 
the pupil the habit of looking upon knowledge 
as of value only as a means of passing test ex- 
aminations and winning prizes. These are the 
means of grace by which we seek to redeem 
the souls which we have ruined by bad teaching. 
As well might we try to bribe the child into 
virtue, or, in the language of Scott, 


Gideon-like to seek to bless 
By switching him into righteousness. 


Genuine intellectual work will kindle the 
child’s innate desire for knowledge into a deep 
enthusiasm for study and investigation, will 
therefore forever banish from our schools the 
system of bribery by which we now educate 
children into selfishness and dishonesty, and 
will go far towards solving the problem of moral 
culture in the public schools. Train the child 
to love knowledge, study, and work, and you 
have closed the avenues of vice and redeemed 
him from a thousand sins. As long as our 
teaching disgusts him with study and alienates 
him from school and from books, redemption 
by compulsory education, by specific moral in- 
Struction, or by the committing of catechisms, 
will be fruitless and vain. 

Among the faculties of the intellect is the 
Imagination, and genuine intellectual work 
must include the activity and culture of this 
power. 

If the education of the past has been seriously 
at fault in any one thing more than another, it 
has been in the uniform neglect with which it 
has treated the most spiritual and god-like 
power of the soul. And the cause of this is not 
far to seek. It was readily seen that the reason 
must be developed that it may grapple with the 
practical problems of life; that the child's 
senses should be trained in order that he may 
see, hear, and observe the things about him: 
that the memory must be cultivated so that-he 
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may retain what he has learned; but what prac- 
tical advantage there was to be gained by culti- 
vating the Imagination which is supposed to 
deal, only with the unreal, which “gives to ai 
nothingness a local habitation and a name,” it 
was difficult to see. It was supposed to be of 
little account in actual life, only serving to make 
men visionary and impractical, and even to 
lead them morally astray. 

In accordance with this theory, little provision 
has been made for the specific culture of this 
faculty either in our courses of study, in the 
construction of our text-books, or in our methods 
of teaching. Geography, which ought to be 
pre-eminently the study adapted to cultivating 
it—as it is only through the Imagination that the 
child can form concepts of countries which he 
can not see,—has been made a matter mainly 
for the mechanical memory: and as taught in 
many schools, is one of the most effective means 
of destroying what imaginative power the child 
has gained in his play and brought to school. 
History which ought to picture the social life of 
the past with such vividness that the pupil can 
reproduce it in his own imagination, has dwin- 
dled down, in the pedagogue’s hands, into a 
bundle of generalizations, meaningless figures, 
called “dates,” outlines and synopses, grimly 
called ‘‘ skeletons,” and “descriptions” of bat- 
tles giving but the names of generals and the 
number of the killed and wounded, and this in 
sentences so brief and terse that they read like 
telegraphic dispatches from the field of battle 
to the Department of War at head-quarters. 
Primary arithmetic, which ought to present 
numbers to the child’s mind as numbers of 
things, and enable him soon to see relations be- 
tween numbers by picturing in the imagination 
the objects which represent them, is in many of 
our schools and in some of our text-books, con- 
verted into a mere game with figures that ap- 
peals to no faculty except the eye, the ear, and 
the memory. 

These three studies of our public schools, 
which, if properly presented in text-books and 
rightly taught, should, above evefything else, 
give culture to the Imagination, are for the most 
part so presented and taught that they not only 
fail to appeal to it, but even tend to check and 
crush it in as far as it has been developed by 
influences outside of school. 

Now, the Imagination is more closely and di- 
rectly related to the emotions and will—to the 
moral nature—than any other intellectual 
faculty. It is the pictures of the imagination— 
truths clothed in flesh and blood—and not the 
naked, abstract products of the reason, that 
arouse the emotions and through them reach 
the will and regulate the conduct. All truth, 
like the blood, must pass through the heart be- 
fore it can give nourishment and _ strength. 
Truths that do not touch the emotions rarely 
reach the will and have little influence, on the 
life and character. 

Now, abstract truths must first be clothed in 
concrete form by the Imagination before they 
can touch the emotions and influence the will. 
The Imagination, therefore, is the medium 
through which the products of abstract thought 
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act upon the moral nature and become a part 
of moral character. Crush the Imagination, as 
we have been doing in our schools, and there 
remains an impassable gulf between thought 
and character, and intellectual culture becomes 
divorced from moral culture, and may, as it 
sometimes does, become a dangerous instrument 
for evil. 

This, in fact, is the condition of things to-day 
in a large number of our schools, and the vital 
question that is agitating the educational world 
at present is, how to secure in the work of the 
public schools proper moral training and culture. 
We all admit that the development of character 
is the highest end and aim of all education, but 
how to attain this end by the means we have at 
hand is a problem that is not easily solved. 
Some look for its solution in religious instruc- 
tion, and characterize the schools as godless be- 
cause children are not set to committing creeds 
and catechisms. But if even the creed and the 
catechism were taught by as unnatural methods 
as we often employ in teaching arithmetic, ge- 
ography and history, such teaching would 
alienate the child from religion itself and might 
be directly immoral in its effects. Others seek 
the remedy in specific moral instruction, and 
still others would depend on the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher and the moral atmosphere 
which he creates in his school and by which 
the child is surrounded. 

These are indispensable factors in the solution 
ofthe problem, but they do not reach to the 
root and cause of the difficulty and by them- 
selves will never adequately answer the purpose. 
By unnatural teaching and by a neglect of the 
faculty that mediates between thought and the 
moral nature, we have divorced intellectual 
training from moral culture, and nothing will 
restore the necessary harmony in the child's 
development except a genuine intellectual cul- 
ture that will reach at every point the entire 
spiritual being of the child. When this shall 
have been accomplished, specific moral instruc- 
tion will be of the highest value, and the practi- 
cal effect of all other means employed for the 
child’s moral development will be increased 
an hundred fold. To continue our unnatural 
methods of intellectual training and then seek 
to counteract their immoral effects by specific 
moral or religious instruction, would be like 
continuing to breathe the miasma of the swamp 
and take quinine to counteract its effects. The 
main part of the remedy lies in removing the 
cause. 

But the culture of the Imagination, which we 
have been so much neglecting, has a directly 
moral bearing in another view. 

The feeling of sympathy lies at the root of all 
unselfish emotions and is the basis from which 
moral development in the child must start 
whether it be regarded as the outgrowth of it or 
not. ._Now, sympathy is possible only through 
the medium of imagination. We experience 
suffering or pain under given circumstances, 
and afterwards through the imagination we can 
realize the suffering or pain of others under sim- 
ilar circumstances. This awakens the feeling 
of sympathy. Without any previous experience 
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of our own, or without a lively imagination, this 
would be utterly impossible. Dido, on receiv- 
ing A=neas on the shores of Africa, after his 
shipwreck, exclaims, ‘‘ We who have endured 
great sufferings ourselves know how to sympa- 
thize with those in distress.” A vivid imagina- 
tion is the necessary condition of tender feelings 
and by crushing it we inevitably harden the 
child’s heart. 

The sense of property and regard for the 
rights of others in the child spring originally 
from the feeling of sympathy. The child at 
first claims as his own everything he can get 
and cries if anything belonging to others which 
he has appropriated to himself is taken from 
him. He will take the marbles of his playmate 
without realizing that he has done him any 
wrong. But when afterwards he is himself 
treated in a similar manner by others, he learns 
by experience how one feels on being robbed 
of what belongs to him, and this enables him 
thereafter to imagine how others feel when he 
takes from them what belongs to them. It is in 
this way that his own experience through the 
medium of the Imagination excites his sym- 
pathy and from this springs up an appreciation 
of the rights of others and the sense of duty 
to respect them. 

By way of corollary to this, it may be re- 
marked that it is a great blunder in moral edu- 
cation to begin by attempting to teach the child 
first his duties. He must form first a clear con- 
ception of his own rights, then of the rights of 
others, and these latter then become his duties 
and he recognizes them as such. To attempt 
to teach him his duties before he has any clear 
conception of his rights, would be a mistake 
similar to trying to cultivate his Imagination 
before his senses have furnished the necessary 
material with which that faculty can work. 

In this whole moral process the Imagination 
is a necessary link. By repressing it, or neg- 
lecting its culture by proper means, we lose the 
medium by which thought can act upon the 
eames and close the door to the child’s moral 
ife. 

Thus repressed and starved, the Imagination 
often breaks through its restraints, roves on for- 
bidden ground, and feeds on material that poi- 
sons life and character. The soul, like the 
stomach, naturally loves wholesome food, and 
it is only by giving it a “ stone’’ when it asks 
for ‘‘ bread”’ that we can train it to relish poison 
and filth. The literature that corrupts our boys 
and endangers even the angelic purity of our 
girls, would be robbed of all its power and 
would soon die a natural death, if our schools 
would supply wholesome food for the children’s 
imaginations and fill them with what is beauti- 
ful, pure and good. The judicious farmer does 
not clear his fields of thorns by digging them 
out, but by fertilizing the soil and choking them 
with a rich crop of clover and wheat. Evil 
must be overcome with good. 

The Imagination, furthermore, has a regula- 
tive and directive power over every man’s life 
by forming an ideal which constantly hovers 
before his soul, and which he is ever striving to 
realize. His life and character will never rise 
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above this ideal. If it be lofty and pure, it may 
draw his soul heavenward; whilst if it be low, it 
may dtag his life down to the lowest depths of 
sin and vice. Without such an ideal a man’s 
life is wavering, tossed about without compass 
or anchor. Character is formed by organizing 
all the activities of the soul and directing them 
to one ultimate end. This end, or aim, is the 
ideal which the Imagination has formed, and 
for the realization of which all else is done. 

This gives unity, consistency and stability to 
character, and makes the man “tenacious of 
purpose,” unbending as the storm-defying oak, 
firm as the pyramid. 

Education, however, as a process of develop- 
ment is far broader than the work of the school, 
and is determined by a thousand influences be- 
yond the direct control of the teacher. It be- 
gins at the cradle, and continues to the grave. 
We are educated by everything that addresses 
itself to our senses, by everything that modifies 
the current of our thoughts, that touches our 
emotions, or that changes the habitual action of 
our wills. 

Every man is the product of two factors, the 
resultant of two forces—the inborn power and 
tendencies of his soul, and the outward environ- 
ments under which they develop. ~His charac- 
ter and his life are determined by the relative 
strength of these two forces. If his innate 
power of soul is strong, he may conquer his en- 
vironment and rise triumphantly above them; 
if it is weak, he will be at their mercy and will 
be largely but the product of the circumstances, 
social and material, in which he is placed. 

- Aman is educated by the climate in which he 

lives and by the physical atmosphere which he 
breathes. The difference between the German 
and the Frenchman, between the Swiss and the 
Italian, is largely but the effect of different de- 
grees of Fahrenheit and the physical conditions 
dependent thereon. The hallowed associations 
of ‘‘ hearth” and “‘home”’ have sprung up in lati- 
tudes where the North Wind compels men to 
gather around the fireside early and long. The 
heat of the tropical sun changes the very fiber of 
the nerves and the molecular structure of the 
brain, so that it determines not only the rainfall 
and the vegetation, but also to a large extent the 
thoughts and emotions of men and the forms 
under which society crystallizes into tribes and 
nations, 
- A man is educated by the statute law that 
governs the society in which he lives. By it he 
is taught the useful lesson of obedience to right, 
and through public taxation is practically trained 
into generosity towards his neighbor. The law, 
by fixing severe penalties to horrible crimes, 
wakens his conscience to a keen sense of guilt; 
whilst by legalizing sin and allowing him to pay 
his honest debts at the rate of fifty cents on the 
dollar, it dulls his sense of right and leads him 
to confound an order of court, or an act of Con- 
gress, with the Ten Commandments. 

We are educated by the social atmosphere 
which we breathe, by the men and women we 
meet from day to day. Education is largely 
a result of the contact of soul with soul, of life 
with life. The ethical forces of our complicated 
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social life enter into our being without our will 
as the oxygen we breathe enters the blood. We 
are carried in the bosom of society and are 
nursed into manhood and womanhood by in- 
fluences that largely determine our life before 
ever we have awakened to a consciousness of 
who we are or whither we are going, Even in 
later years, our wants, our.habits of thought, our 
emotional life, and even our convictions. are 
greatly dependent on the social atmosphere in 
which we are placed, Our social environments 
are a sort of 

Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

We are educated by Nature as she conStantly 
addresses us in her visible forms and speaks to 
us a various language. We are born into a 
world full of mysteries; every blade of grass, 
every flower, every rock and tree, the birds of 
the air, the clouds, the storm, the thunder and 
the lightning of heaven,—all are mysteries 
which confront the childish mind, problems that 
arouse its thought and wonder. Later on the 
sun, moon, and stars, the depths of the earth on 
which we stand, and the profounder depths of 
our own inner being, challenge the soul to 


fathom and interpret their meaning. 


These are some of the environments into 
which the child is born, that enter as potent 
factors into its development and growth, and 
form by far the greater part of its education. 

In view of this, what, then, is the function of 
the school? What should be the character and 
aim of the intellectual training which the child 
is to receive within the few short years devoted 
especially to that purpose? What is the moral 
value of genuine intellectual work in view of 
this boundless realm of mysteries, this complex 
system of forces and influences that shape 
thought and fashion character, which the child is 
to enter in order to work out the problem of his 
life? 

The training of the school is at best but a 
small part of the education of the soul in a life 
of threescore and ten, but it derives vast signifi- 
cance from the fact that its work if done at a 
time when the mind is sensitive to impressions 
and easily bent in directions right or wrong. 
The true function and the highest aim of the 
school, therefore, is not the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, nor even the development of character in 
any narrow sense of the term, but to enable 
the child to interpret his environments and to 
prepare his mind to be rightly influenced by 
them. The training of the school largely deter- 
mines the effect his environments will have 
upon him. It may either open his soul to the 
perception of things around him or close it and 
shut the world practically from his view. As 
the vigorous cold of the north may strengthen 
and invigorate, or weaken and destroy physical 
health, according as the man is prepared or un- 
prepared to endure it, so the environments of the 
child may have a wholesome or baneful influ- 
ence upon him, according as he is prepared for 
it or not. Temptations in life may strengthen 
his character if he has gained the power to resist 
them, but will ruin him if he has not. 

The influence upon us of everything that 
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surrounds us is determined by what we know 
and what we are. We sée in nature only that 
which is in ourselves. If there is no poetry, no 
music, in our own souls, we shall find none in 
Shakespeare and Mozart. We see everything 
with all that we have seen, with all that we 
know, and with all that we are. To Milton the 
starry heavens were a poem, to Newton a 
mathematical problem, whilst to the tailor they 
reflect only his shop and trade, and he exclaims, 
as he gazes into the evening sky, “Day hath 
put on his jacket, and around his burning 
bosom buttoned it with stars.” 

Now, as by far the greater part of the child's 
education is gotten from his environments and 
not in school, the highest aim of the education 
of the school must be to prepare him to be 
rightly influenced by the world that touches 
him at every point in life, from the cradle to the 
grave. It must enable him to interpret the 
meaning of the world around him and to assim- 
ilate its influences and convert them into healthy 
fibre of soul and character. 

Everything taught in school must be made a 
means of interpretation to the child, otherwise 
it is worse than useless. In this sense, the say- 
ing of Cicero is emphatically true, “We study 
not for the school but for life.” 

Accordingly, number should be so taught that 
the arithmetic of the school may open to the 
mind the truths of number in nature around him. 
The child should be trained to recognize num- 
ber through the three senses of hearing, touch, 
and sight, because it is through these that num- 
ber in nature addresses his mind. Géometry 
should enable him to recognize everywhere in 
nature the forms with which he is made familiar 
in school. History must be so taught that the 
social life of the past becomes the means by 
which he may the more clearly understand the 
social life in which he is placed. Physics should 
be so taught that instead of entangling the mind 
in definitions, or even in apparatus, the truths 
discovered in the class-room may be made keys 
by which the mind can unlock the mysteries 
that confront it daily in the physical world 
around it. The teaching of the school should 
inspire the mind with a life-long interest in the 
pebbles and flowers by the wayside as well as 
in the stars of heaven. 

Any teaching that fails to do this, has no 
moral value whatever. I care not how many 
books have been committed, or how many ex- 
aminations have been passed. It closes heart 
and mind to the Universe outside of the two 
lids of the text-book. To a mind thus trained, 
the world of plants consists only of crops, 
flowers and weeds; and the world of animals of 
“‘stock, vermin and game.” 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 


The child must also be enabled to make an 
zesthetic interpretation of. nature. To this end 
the sense of color must be trained, so that the 
world of beauty without may be revealed to his 
soul within. He who is blind to the dark green 
of the forest ahd the lawn, to whom the sky is 
only red and blue, who sees but one color in 
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the glory of the sunset, is insensible to impres- 
sions that kindle the purest emotions, and bring 
the heart in communion with the unseen. 

How necessary positive training in this direc- 
tion is, may be seen in the case of the savage 
who remains a savage in spite of the picturesque 
scenery, amidst which he has been fishing and 
hunting his life away for generation after gener- 
ation. The Yosemite Valley, the National 
Park, and the roaring Niagara, touch the in- 
most depths of our souls but they have never 
civilized the Indian. The close connection be- 
tween the beautiful and the good, so widely 
recognized by the Greeks over two thousand 
years ago, we have been ignoring largely in our 
modern education. Miller, the California poet, 
tells us that one moonlight night he was fol- 
lowed in the mountains, by what he at first took 
to be two highwaymen in search of his money 
or his life. But before quite overtaking him 
one suddenly stopped and exclaimed ‘‘ What a 
beautiful view!’’ ‘That moment,” says Miller, 
“IT felt safe; murder and theft are not in the 
heart when the soul communes with the beau- 
tiful.” 

More than this. The whole physical universe 
is but a parable of the Unseen. ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.’’ The cedars of Le- 
banon were more than mere wood, the Alps are 
more than immense heaps of rocks and earth, 
the ocean is more than an infinite mass of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, just as a painting of Raphael 
is more than canvas and pigment, or a statue 
of Phidias more than so many pounds of car- 
bonate of lime. There is a meaning in the 
rainbow and the sunset which the laws of optics 
and light can not explain. 

Genuine intellectual culture must recognize 
this truth or else it will fail to accomplish its 


highest purpose. Botany must be taught so that - 


the child finds amidst the flowers of the field, 
also the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
Valley, Geology must bring him to the Rock of 
Ages, and Astronomy point out to him the Star 
of Bethlehem. 

Prof. BrrNER opened the discussion. He 
thought the paper just read was timely,.as 
heretofore the culture of the will has been 
neglected, even by authors of works on psy- 
chology ; we have no text-books from which 
the teacher can give moral instruction. The 
child comes to school with other desires 
than the desire for knowledge; shall these 
be ignored or destroyed ?—or shall we not 
rather recognize them, curb them when 
wrong, stimulate when right, and turn them 
into proper channels. But in our criticism 
we should be careful not to go to extremes ; 
all text-books are not so faulty; while it is 
true that some pupils only see a dot or aline, 
good teaching generally gives them some 
conception of what is taught. We must 
train the child to obedience to law; when he 
is taught the duty of obeying parents even 
when he knows not why, the will is strength- 
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ened foy obedience to other laws. Tercep- 
tion is the foundation of all knowledge ; in 
proportion as preception is clear will choice 
be made with decision and action taken with 
determination. All intellectual action is 
‘genuine intellectual work.’’ It has been 
charged that education makes people lazy, 
and destroys moral worth, and there may be 
some methods of teaching that have that 
effect ; but good methods must have an effect 
the very opposite. 

Mr. F. J. Stein’ said there was a good 
deal éf genuine intellectual conceit in the 
school-room, The teacher must begin with 
self-culture. It is not enough to forbid and 
reprove; we must sympathize with the 
pupil, putting ourselves in his place. So we 
shall make for ourselves a place in the child’s 
heart ; and the teacher being a good model 
will prove the greatest factor in the moral 
value of his work. 


Supt. WooprurFr: Good may be done in 
connection with recitation by teaching 
children that they are not degraded and 
should not feel humbled by acknowledging 
themselves in the wrong. We superinten- 
dents find in examination that it is some- 
times difficult to get teachers to say, ‘I 
dont know.’’ It is essential to moral integ- 
rity that we be willing to acknowledge it, 
when others are right and we are wrong. 
It is better than all else to fill the mind of 
the pupil with the love of truth. By the 
truth we must be judged, and the sooner we 
come to know it, the better. 

Supt. BuEHRLE: What bearing has arith- 
metic upon righteousness, penmanship upon 
piety, grammar upon truthfulness? Does 
intellectual work prepare for the understand- 
ing of the ethical, and is it a necessary part 
of that preparation? ‘This is the question, 
and the ground taken should be carefully 
examined. We have been told that all 
knowledge is naturally delightful to the 
child. Is that true? Does not the element 


-of heredity in some cases point downward ? 


The wise man had before him certain human 
specimens who ‘‘ hate knowledge ’’—perhaps 
there are still such, even in our schools. 
Again, is it true that we can be morally edu- 
cated by doing only what we like?—or are 
we better trained by doing what we don’t 
like? Some of us believe that sacrifice is a 
higher law of life than enjoyment. If so, it 
would seem that the doctrine that all educa- 
tion must be pleasurable to the child is not 
correct. To build him up intellectually or 
morally, he must do something that is disa- 
greeable—sacrificing his likes to moral de- 
mands. 
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Prof. BALLiET: Probably we are both 
right. We must have the Ten Command- 
ments, but their enforcement should be a 
last resort. If one should say on visiting 
his mother that he felt it a duty to do so, 
she would not feel that the motive was the 
highest. _I still hold that all genuine intel- 
lectual work is pleasurable. The child does 
not hate geography or history—he hates the 
generalization of the text-books, and it is to 
his credit that he does so. How your boys 
will listen to the story of his battles told by 
an old soldier !—that is history. They will 
love geography too if you give them facts 
connected with the actual surface of the 
earth as they know it; and it is a sign of 
mental health that they hate it as usually 
presented. We don’t get our children young 
enough: if they run wild till 12 years old, 
you will need to appeal to the Command- 
ments ; but, if you get them early, the love 
of study will itself root out a hundred wrong 
desires. Nature will not tolerate a vacuum ; 
and while, of course, there must be labor, it 
does not follow that labor must necessarily 
be irksome. 

After music ‘‘ Kind words can never die,’’ 
Prof. CHARLES A. RIDDLE, of Pittsburg, 
read the following paper on the 


INDUSTRIAL FEATURE OF EDUCATION. 


The question of manual training in connec- 
tion with our existing educational system has 
been given careful consideration by the most 
mature minds in the country, but as yet remains 
to be put to the universal test. The interest of 
the public in this ‘subject is no ephemeral thing. 
It has come to stay, and will make itself felt in 
discussion, if not for a time in practice. We 
are indebted to our lamented Emerson for the 
remark that “ agitation is the soul gf a nation.” 
Nothing is ever accomplished lightly, and if the 
advocates of industrial art in schools ever ex- 
pect to see the adz, the jack-plane, or the ham- 
mer in the hands of pupils, they must first pre- 
cede the consummation of such project by 
thorough, deep-searching agitation and discus- 
sion. 

In starting out, allow me to state the grounds 
upon which | shall base a consideration of this 
subject. Manual instruction and mental in- 
struction should be co-existent; they are mu- 
tually dependent upon each other, and if sepa- 
rated, the primary idea of the former is over- 
looked, and both are retarded in their progress. 
Training in the niechanical and industrial arts 
must become a part and parcel of our present 
system of education, else this discussion is 
wholly out of place, and this paper, instead of 
being read to an assembly of educators should 
be read before a convention of engineers, man- 
ufacturers, and tradesmen. The workshop, 
considered as an adjunct department of the 


public school, is a means which contributes to ~ 


the intellectual growth of the pupil. Horace 
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Greeley understood this when he once said in 
substance that we need and must have a system 
of higher and more practical education, which 
recognizes the truth that man is by nature a 
worker, a fashioner and ruler of matter; that to 
be industrious is dictated to him by a beneficent 
law of his being; and that daily muscular as 
well as mental effort is among the conditions of 
his healthful and joyful existence. 

We need a system of education which recog- 
nizes the truth that God has placed man on 
earth that he may work, and that any attempt 
to escape this destiny parallels the original 
offence of Jonah, and subjects the offender to 
calamities like to his. We need a system of 
education which shall not merely provide for 
us more efficient merchants, artisans, mechan- 
ics and farmers than we now have, but the ulti- 
mate training of the great mass of our youth to 
degrees of skill in the choice and use of imple- 
ments hitherto unknown. To this end it is 
necessary that we shall have schools provided, 
which shall not only require work from the 
pupils, but shall exact it inflexibly from all; 
which shall educate the head and the hand 
together, each to be the ally and the comple- 
ment of the other; which shall tell them not 
only ow to do better than their fathers did in 
every field of blended intellectual and indus- 
trial effort, but wy this way is better than any 
other, and in what direction further improve- 
ment is to be made. Thus, and thus only, may 
we expect to elevate the industrial pursuits to 
that position which they are justly entitled to 
hold, and to render them attractive to the great 
mass of our youth. 

The mission of industrial training schools is 
to teach us that it is better to teach the child 
than to hang the man, easier to find the vagrant 
orphan a home and teach him a trade, than to 
watch him as a rogue and punish him as a thief; 
nobler to warn than to doom, more God-like to 
lift up than to crush down, and it is better by 
far to be surrounded and shielded by gratitude 
and love than to be hemmed in by batteries 
and walled about by spears. Such is the les- 
son this practical age of lightning, telegraphs, 
steamships, and railroads would teach to our 
legislators, educators, statesmen, and rulers. 
Will they heed it? 

Shall not America keep pace with England 
in her conception of the importance of the in- 
dustrial arts? Already the two countries are 
linked together by every conceivable tie by 
which two distinct and distant nations may be 
united. The tide of the age has been changed 
by invention and discovery. ‘The occupations 
which formerly furnished employment to thou- 
sands, now employ scores, the avocations which 
were once means of livelihood to hundreds are 
now, by the ingenious hand of invention, erased 
from the curriculum of labor. Yet the gentle 
hum of spindles in the East responding to the 
sympathetic chords of the steam hammer in the 
farther West, cause civilization to-day to sing 
her ten thousand songs from the snow-capped 
peaks of the mountains, the blooming valleys, 
and the fertile plains. And her songs are 
echoed back by the glittering stars of night; 
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nay, more, they cause American enterprise and 
industry to feel the pulse of the Old World, and 
to speak to it through the whispering galleries 
of the great and mighty deep. 

With invention and discovery have come ad- 
ditional resources; these demand skilled work- 
men in the arts. ‘‘What shall be done with 
the surplus population of our large cities?” is a 
knotty problem which commends itself to some 
erudite philosopher. Well may England, or 
London, fear the result of their rapidly increas- 
ing population. The island of Great Britain 
‘alone, numbering at present about 32 millions, 
will by the close of the next century at the same 
rate of increase number over 120 millions. 
Her rural population is on the wane, while 
London is growing larger and larger, and, as a 
consequence, more unmanageable. Within the 
present century, London has grown from one 
to five millions, and will, by the close of the 
next century at the same rate of increase, num- 
ber from 25 to 30 millions. Excepting London, 
the world has never seen a city of more than 
two or three millions. Ancient Babylon and 
Rome never contained such multitudes as this 
gigantic metropolis already contains. The 
United States finds comfort in the fact that 
through her labor in tilling the soil, she feeds 
almost half this population. The world is with- 
out any previous example of such a case. 

There is a lesson in this excessive growth of 
London by which we, in our present growth, 
may profit. Educate and train the rising gen- 
eration that it may cope successfully with these 
obstacles to progress. Teach our youth not to 
be tools themselves, but to make tools for them- 
selves and for others. 

The matter of training mechanics and arti- 
sans is not a modern feature of civilization. 
History tells us that the industrial arts of the 
Greeks were numerous and complicated. Great 
attention was paid to working the mines of sil- 
ver, copper, and iron, and to obtaining marble 
from the quarries. Their manufacturing indus- 
tries included spinning and weaving, pottery, 
the making of arms and armor, and gold and 
silver ornaments. Greek art, as shown in its 
statuary, drawing and designing, dates back 
beyond the Homeric period. The Phcenicians 
antedated the Greeks in their mastery of com- 
merce, while architecture was the greatest of the 
Egyptian arts. 

Aristophanes represents in one of his plays, 
“all the boys of Athens going in crowds to their 
schools early in the morning, and not even de- 
terred by the heaviest snow. He describes the 
strict supervision and discipline under which 
they were kept, how every gesture was watched, 
and every transgression strictly punished. He 
also lauds the graceful gymnastic exercise, and 
fine bodily condition which this training had 

roduced.”” The remark of Augustus, who 

oasted that he ‘found Rome brick, and left it 
marble,” impresses us with the work done in 
those times. 

Dr. McCosh, the venerable President of Prince- 
ton College, told the country, through the press, 
a few days ago, that statistics which he had 
collated show that those students who excel as 
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athletes do not attain a high rank of scholar- 
ship. As a rule this is doubtless true; a stu- 
dent, to become an athlete, must needs give a 
major part of his time to athletic sports; this 
time is taken from that necessary to render him 
efficient in the mathematics, sciences, and lan- 
guages. Such statistics are not incompatible 
with the statement that those students take the 
highest rank in class, who take a goodly 
amount of exercise or are familiar with athletic 
games. 
vastly better than an abnormally developed 
mind in a body in which disease is the principal 
tenant. Were the force and energy expended 
in games devoted to some occupation, labor, or 
trade, a double object, recreation and manual 
training, would be the result. 

It has been charged that the prevailing system 
of education engenders false ideas in regard to 
labor, that the result of such education is 
mainly intellectual in its character. It pays 
little or no respect to labor as such,—to the fact 
that the hand should be trained to become the 
second of the brain in labor. It renders think- 
ing superior to doing, tends to dissociate the 
ideal from the real, and inculcates in the mind 
of the young wrong impressions in regard to 
man and his social duties, and consequently to 
perpetuate a repugnance to skilled labor, the 
great fulcrum upon which our modern civiliza- 
tion rests. This charge is a very serious one, 
and, though very distasteful, cannot be wholly 
gainsaid, Much of the teaching done to-day is 
founded on prejudice and tradition. In spite of 
the fact that great strides have been made in all 
branches of social development since the period 
of Greek culture, comparatively little advance- 
ment has been made in either the object or the 
method of mental training. We find in all civi- 
lized states that the youth are almost wholly 
under the influence of the educational theories 
of Plato and Aristotle. It is true that these two 
great minds of antiquity reflected the purest and 
best thought of their day, but their idea of edu- 
cation and its worth were developed under an 
entirely different social organization from our 
own; and although their belief was that mental 
training should be entirely dissociated from the 
practical affairs of life, their opinions are still of 
binding force. 

The conception of education. which we de- 
mand at present is not that which is permeated 


. with ideas of class distinctions wholly antagonis- 


tic to the individualism which prevails to-day, 
but that of a social order based upon the citizen- 
ship of our modern development. The avowed 
disgust of Plato and Aristotle to manual labor 
crippled the development of human thought, 
save in the direction of literature, art, politics, 
and metaphysics. We must tear away from the 
arms that tend to draw us forward into the 
same beaten paths and strike out new paths for 
ourselves. 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


Our present system of education is partial in 
its character. All pupils who claim its advan- 
tages do not expect to follow the same line of 


A sound body and a sound mind are. 
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business. Some have a literary bent, and will 
adopt a profession; them, the present system 
will benefit; others have a desire to manipulate 
the tools of the workshop, and desire to become 
carpenters, cabinet-makers or architects; for 
them the system has no aid ; hence those adopt- 
ing a profession are assisted to an unfair extent 
when compared with what it affords to those who 
choose some mechanical pursuit. A boy in the 
city desirous of learning a trade should have 
parallel advantages with the boy who now has 
two or three more years of college education to 
fit him for his future. The boy who spends a 
part of each day in a workshop, while in the 
elements of his mental training, where he sees 
every variety of mechanical work going on, may 
try his hand at what he most fancies. His 
natural bent or taste shows itself. His peculiar 
genius chooses and clings to some one kind of 
work. He has found his calling—the square 
peg has found the square hole—he is thus freed 
from stumbling through life a square peg in a 
round hole. 

Teach a child to be industrious and he will 
make no idle citizen; direct his mind to that 
thing which he expects to follow as a means of 
livelihood. Wendell Philips, who served on a 
committee appointed in 1877 by the American 
Social Science Association, said that idleness is 
one of the first temptations to vice. Children 
should be taught how to work, and, if possible, 
trained to love work. Again, one of the first 
safe-guards against dishonesty is to know how 
to make an honest living. Seven out of ten who 
come out of our public schools will prefer a trade, 
or be obliged to make their living by the work 
of their hands. My experience is that hundreds 
leave school at fifteen years of age, wholly un- 
able to do anything for which any man would 
be willing or could afford to give them a dollar. 
Here is the ready and fruitful source of vice and 
danger in large towns or cities. In my judg- 
ment, we have no right to take a man’s child 
from him until he is fifteen, or to induce a man 
to trust his child with us until he is fifteen, and 
then hand him back unable and unfit to earn 
his bread. We have done the boy and the city 
a harm rather than a good. Education means 
fitting a man for his life. We have rather un- 
fitted such a boy for the life of labor which is to 
be his life. It is too late for Pennsylvania to 
originate a system of training schools, but not 
too late for her to follow the example of other 
States, and to improve upon the methods al- 
ready in vogue. 

A grand industrial exhibition was held at 
London in 1851, at which, by gracious invitation 
of the Queen of England, were gathered from 
all sections of the world the best products of 
human industry. This was the World’s Fair, 
which was the richest and largest collection of 
human art and skill the world had ever seen. 
The judges awarded England the palm of ex- 
cellence in nearly all of the ninety grand de- 
partments into which the exhibition was divided. 
This decision did more to inflate the pride of 
her Majesty's subjects than their famed con- 
quests by land or sea. A few years later, Na- 
poleon III. exhibited at his imperial capital a 
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much grander display of human skill than ever 
before. This was the Paris Exhibition, in which 
it was shown that England had excelled her 
competitors in but ten of the ninety departments, 
having been defeated by Germany, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and even by the United 
States in important departments of her leading 
industries. The chagrin and consternation of 
England brought about the passage of her fa- 
mous Educational Bill, by which an assiduous 
effort was made to regain her pre-eminence in 
the industrial and mechanical arts. Mr. White, 
late of Purdue University, now tells us that no 
nation has since made greater progress in’in- 
dustrial training than Great Britain, and the 
value of such training has been attested in each 
of the World’s comparisons of national skill 
made since. Our own Congress awoke to the 
necessity of such legislation in 1862, when the 
37th Congress donated over eleven millions of 
acres of the public domain for the purpose of 
endowing colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The fourth section of 
this act says: 


The interest of which shall be invariably appro- 
priated by each state, which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act, to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college where the leading 
object be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as 
the legislature of the states may respectively prec- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life. 


The design of this bill was to establish schools 
where the industrial and mechanical arts should 
be taught on a par with the classics and sciences, 
and to promote the industrial interests of the 
country by scientific experiment and discovery. 
Thaddeus Stevens, the great Commoner of 
Pennsylvania, to whom we are largely indebted 
for our present school system, foresaw, fifty 
years ago, the importance of having, in connec- 
tion with our school system, a system by which 
a knowledge of the arts should be developed 
and taught. In 1834, he endeavored to incor- 
porate the following act of assembly into the 
common school system of the state: 


Whereas, manual labor may be advantageously 
connected with intellectual and moral instruction in 
some or all of the schools, it shall be the duty of the 
School Directors to decide whether such connection 
in their respective districts shall take place or not, 
and, if decided affirmatively, they shall have power 
to purchase materials and employ artisans for the in- 
struction of the pupils in the useful branches of the 
mechanic arts, and, when practicable, in agricultural 
pursuits. 


Had this become a law at that time, Pennsyl- 
vania might now be fifty years years in advance 
of the neighboring states—we can only specu- 
late as to what the result might be. A country 
may not be ripe for the inception of ideas, but 
most thoroughly ripe for the successful estab- 
lishment of a great work. It is eminently grati- 
fying to us to know that our present legislature 
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in the expiring days of its recent session, passed 
the following bill: 

That in every city of the second class, the Central 
Board of: Education shall have power to establish 
and maintain one or more schools for the instruction 
of pupils in the useful branches of the mechanic arts 
and kindred subjects, to provide the necessary build- 
ings, machinery, apparatus and materials, and to em- 
ploy teachers and instructors therefor. 

The course of instruction shall from time to time 
be prescribed by said board, and may include chemis- 
try, mathematics, natural philosophy, and other 
branches appertaining to the mechanic arts. 


This bill is fresh from the hand of His Excel- 
lency the Governor, having received his signa- 
ture but a few days since. It is intended speci- 
ally for the city of Pittsburgh, as Pittsburgh is the 
only city of the second class in the Common- 
wealth. It was recommended by the Central 
Board, who are in earnest in the matter and 
desire to give the proposed measure a thorough 
test. It seems eminently fit and proper that the 
Smoky City should be among the first to set on 
foot such a measure and to establish such train- 
ing schools. The roar of her mills, and the 
noise of her hammers, are pitiable entreaties for 
human art and skill. The constant hum of her 
industries night and day call aloud for trained 
workmen. Take a walk through her streets and 
you will encounter thousands who are probably 
capable of selling ribbons over a counter, running 
up a column of figures, or keeping the time of a 
body of workmen, yet are totally unfit todo a 
stroke of manual labor. 

Place the public schools and the industrial 
training school side by side in adjoining apart- 
ments, if needs be. Allow pupils to spend an hour 
or two each day in the latter, and their progress 
in the former will be more marked than those of 

upils of the same class who never enter the 
industrial department. In other words, the in- 
struction they gain in the workshop contributes 
directly and in no small measure to their men- 
tal growth. Statistics corrobate this statement 
in all the schools where intellectual and indus- 
trial pursuits are blended. This then, is the 
primary object of the work ; the secondary, and 
one that should be never lost to view, is the 
teaching of some useful trade or occupation, 
thereby fitting the child for coping successfully 
with the practical things of his later life. The 
habits of industry acquired in such a school are 
of incalculable value, and tend to give us our 
purest, strongest, and best citizenship. 

All useful trades, arts, and occupations, may 
be represented in the workshop. Charles G. 
Leland, of Philadelphia, tells us that Design is 
the key to all arts. It is established that in 
nine trades out of ten a knowledge of it is of use, 
and in about eight of these it generally leads to 
foremanship. A very slight familiarity with 
Modeling is also of great practical value. What 
drawing-design is to modeling, such is model- 

‘ ing to all arts where form is to be inspired with 
taste. Boys and girls may be taught these in 
common. The workshop for girls may contain 
facilities for teaching wood-carving, design, 
embroidery, modeling, painting, drawing, cook- 
ing, needlework, mixing of colors, etc. 
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The Wooster Free Institute of Industrial 
Science offers a good education, based on the 
mathematics, living languages, physical sciences 
and drawing, and sufficient practical familiarity 
with some branch of applied science, to secure 
to its graduates a livelihood. It is specially de- 
signed to meet the wants of those who wish to 
be prepared as mechanics, civil engineers, 
chemists or designers, for the duties of active 
life. 

In the brief time I have had for the discussion 
of this subject, I have not nearly done it jus- 
tice ; it is deep and wide and much can yet be 
said. I have not touched upon the method of 
instruction, nor what shall be taught, time 
enough for that after the establishment of such 
measures as we propose has been decided upon. 
The able gentlemen who are to follow me in 
the discussion may tell you what I have 
omitted. 

In conclusion, allow me to quote a portion of 
John S. Clark’s address on this subject, made 
before the American Institute of Instruction 
held at Saratoga in 1882. He says: 

We have to observe that in almost every city, when 
the interests of the schools come up for consideration— 
particularly the high schools—two classes are gener- 
ally in opposition, the laboring class, with their chil- 
dren in private schools, and the wealthy tax-paying 
class, with their children in private schools. This 
should not be; and, if I may be permitted to make a 
suggestion, I should say to you, as educators, that 
you could not take a wiser step than to attach 
heartily to your public schools the great mass of the 
working population of the country. Let these people 
see by your educational provisions that it is not the 
purpose of the schools to give a literary training 
merely for the benefit of clerks, merchants, book- 
keepers, etc., but that, combined with the literary 
training, going hand in hand with it, and generous 
provisions for industrial training, provisions for ex- 
pressing thought in labor. Let them behold their 
children coming out of your schools possessed of 
skillful fingers and a love for work, as well as 
nimble brains, prepared to become wage-earners 
with tools, as well as with the pen, and you 
will have secured for your schools a support that can- 
not be overthrown—a support that will aid you in all 
reasonable demands for a higher and a better intel- 
lectual culture for all classes. In the presence of 
this labor insurrection now spreading over the coun- 
try, it is not creditable to our public schools that they 
are virtually ignored as a remedial agency by both 


_parties to the controversy. The public school should 


be society’s strongest bulwark against all social here- 
sies. It should be in fact, the means of clarifying, as 
it were, the minds of future citizens into a respect 
for law and order. 


Pror. E. FRANCIS was reluctant to open 
the discussion in presence of men known 
and deferred to outside of Pennsylvania as 
well as here, but supposed he had been called 
upon on the same principle that induced 
King Edward at Crecy to leave the battle to 
his son that the boy might try himself. This 
question is pressed upon us from many sides. 
The farmer thinks his boy should learn 
something at school to help him in his busi- 
ness; the mechanic thinks his son should 
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get some knowledge of the use of tools; and 
soon. Our commonwealth, of exhaustless 
mineral resources, fertile soil, and industrial 
supremacy, may well be expected to come 
to the front and point the way in answering 
this demand ; yet it is only within the last 
few years that anything has been done. We 
have now a law for Pittsburgh, and the Su- 
perintendent of Philadelphia is agitating 


there the subject of establishing an indus-. 


trial schoul. Now, we cannot attach a 
workshop to the ordinary district school ; 
the five or six months’ term is already too 
short for the necessary work, so nothing can 
be done here. The practicable points are 
the large towns; and experiments in Glou- 
cester, Mass., Peru, Ills., New Haven, Ct., 
and Boston, have shown that not much can 
be done with pupils up to 14 years of age. 
What is to be done? The old apprentice 
system has passed away, and there seems a 
demand for schools giving instruction in 
manual labor; but the way to meet it is as 
yet an unsolved problem. We are. told 
sometimes that this agitation is unnecssary ; 
that the United States are already ahead in- 
dustrially, and are supplying England. But 
this will not continue; England has discov- 
ered that the falling back was owing to ig- 
norance among the masses, and is now awake 
to the demand of the times. If we are to 
realize Huxley’s idea of a ladder reaching 
from the gutter to the university, to let every 
boy climb as far as he is able, there must be 
provision for manual instruction. Its wisest 
advocates do not demand that we shall at- 
tach the shop to the school, nor take the 
school to the shop; but they ask that we 
change our system of education. They say 
too much time is wasted upon arithmetic, 
grammar, etc., and at last the children are 
dismissed, prepared for nothing. They say 
much of the detail in present studies should 
be omitted, and in its place we should give 
the elements of the physical sciences. This 
substitution seems to be a growing demand, 
and we must consider how it is to be met. 

Pror. S. F. HocE said that since credit 
had been given to a number of places out- 
side the State for making a start in this work, 
it was only just to say that it had been done 
in Pennsylvania, and successfully. There is 
a fleet of boats on the Allegheny in which 
the boys and girls enjoy themselves, which 
boats were made by the boys, and do not 
leak. A year ago last February this matter 
was presented to the able school board at 
Tidioute ; they furnished lumber and tools, 
the boys built their own shop, 20xs5ox1o0 
feet, weatherboarded, with chimney and 
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work-benches, and in that shop they manu- 
factured 200 sleds, on which they and the 
girls had many a ride. Later the shop was 
found too small, and they added an annex 
22x28 feet; and now arrangements are in 
progress to buy an engine and boiler, wood 
and iron lathes, jig-saw, buzz-saw, etc., 
which will be put in next term. Only the 
tools and lumber are furnished; the boys 
do all the work. The industrial fever per- 
vades the town, and the people think the 
town could not do without the industrial 
school. This year the girls came upon the 
stage at commencement in calico dresses 
made by their own hands, from material 
furnished them. Experience shows that 
this work takes nothing from what is learned 
at school, but puts new vigor into all work ; 
but the base-ball ground is comparatively 
deserted. When the boys spent an hour in 
the shop while the girls studied, and it was 
found they lost no ground, the girls were 
ready to take up work also. This was in 
an oil town, run on city principles ; it might 
not work so well in a farming community; 
but it is certainly a success so far as this town 
is concerned. 

Mr. L. S. SHIMMEL, of Huntingdon: 
This discussion seems a little one-sided. If 
we can do all these things in school, why 
can’t we teach the boys to ride, and drive 
the plow? Not everything can be done or 
ought to be done in the public schools; and 
some of us are loth to give up the old idea 
of education—as a general, broad training 
of the mind, with moral instruction enough 
to preserve the proper balance. This in- 
dustrial addition will modify our whole plan 
of education, as has been said; and I for 
one am not yet ready to accept the modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Kune: We should recognize in ed- 
ucation first the general, then the special. If 
we have special instruction for the minister,. 
lawyer, and doctor, why not also for the: 
mechanic? But to add ashop toevery school. 
is clearly impracticable; and as the only 
place where such training schools can be 
established is a large city, how are poor 
country boys to get the benefit of the man- 
ual instruction? So the question is beset: 
with difficulties. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The President appointed the following: 
committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts :: 
Chas. A. Riddle, S. A. Baer, and Miss Mary 
L. Dunn. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m., after singing “Safe: 
within the Vail.’’ 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 





USIC by the Association, ‘* Columbia, 

the Gem of the Ocean,’’ and other 
pieces, was followed by a solo ‘ Beautiful 
Bird, Sing On,’’ by Mrs. Juvia C. Hull, of 
New York city, Governor Robert E. Pat- 
tison and Dr. E. E. White being upon the 
stage. 

The President remarked that we enjoyed 
the unusual gratification of having the Gov- 
ernor of the State with us, and on behalf of 
the Association he called upon him for an 
address. 

GOVERNOR PATTISON’S ADDRESS. 

It affords me great gratification to receive an 
invitation to be present at your session. The 
task of addressing you at this time is an easy 
and pleasant one. There was once a man who 


bought a farm, and in one of the fields he found . 


a large unsightly log which gave him consider- 
able trouble. Not knowing how to get rid of it, 
he called in the neighbors for consultation. 
They found it too knotty to saw, too soggy to burn, 
too heavy to lift, and finally gave it up, and he 
concluded that the only thing to be done was 
to plow round it. So to-night it is my part to 
plow round “the question of the hour,” leaving 
the distinguished Doctor here to lift the log and 
clear the field. However, I may congratu- 
late you and the State of Pennsylvania upon 
having such an efficient organization as this 
‘State Teachers’ Association. Our fundamental 
law provides for an efficient system of public 
schools, and I think we may safely assert that 
wwe have it. Massachusetts claimed for many 
years, and probably still does, to be the pioneer 
among the States in the line of public education ; 
‘but I do not believe that Pennsylvania is to-day 
far behind Massachusetts in her public school 
service. To your hands, teachers, is committed 
ithe great trust of the:future of a million children 
—to my mind there could be no greater respon- 
sibility; and to the law-makers and citizens of 
the Commonwealth, no subject is more worthy 
of consideration than the perfection of our com- 
mon school system, so far as that is possible. 
Concerning the duty and work of the teacher 
—and you will pardon me for assuming to speak 
on this point, and take my thought for what it is 
worth—I believe the most essential thing is for 
the teacher to know himself. In proportion as 
he controls himself will he also control his 
pupils; as his own inner life is brought into 
proper subjection, so will that of the scholar; 
and when the pupils of such a teacher go out 
into the world they will have developed lasting 
qualities ; if they make less show, they will do 
more efficient work; the life of the teacher will 
shape their life for good. The teacher must not 
be measured by his power to acquire informa- 
tion, but rather by his ability to impart all that 
— all that he is, to the pupils around 


There is a tendency nowadays to lay special 
stress upon physical education, and there is 





always a tendency to undue stress upon intel- 
lectual development. Now we should not for- 
get that some ancient nations were superior to 
as in both their physical and intellectual devel- 
opment. Even to-day we study their works of 
two thousand years ago, for our own mental 
culture, so we cannot obtain superiority in these 
directions; we may be above them em masse, 
but not in the typical men atthe top. Yet their 
splendid development of body and mind did 
not give them stability, make them better people, 
or perpetuate their institutions. They have all 
gone, some leaving hardly a trace of their exis- 
tence. Their failure resulted from a lack of the 
moral element of education: and their fate 
should be a lesson to us. I would put this 
moral element firs¢, and add the others as far as 
we can. This is a thought for you to consider, 
in whose hands is the future of our institutions, 
the weal or woe of our nation, and the influence 
it shall exert upon the human family toward the 
coming of that better Kingdom which is the true 
end of all education and all development. 


Hon E. E. White, of Cincinnati, was in- 
troduced, and lectured to an attentive and 
deeply intereated audience upon 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


CHILDHOOD is a warfare between the higher 
and lower natures of the child. On the issue 
of this conflict hang all the issues of the child’s 
life. If the higher nature gains dominion, life 
will be one of honor and beneficence; if the 
lower gains the victory, manhood may be 
turned to shame and hopes to ashes. What 
capabilities are the inheritance of a child! It is 
endowed with an almost divine capacity to 
know, to feel, to will, and to enjoy, but all this 
wondrous capacity may be buried in a napkin 
or bartered for a mess of pottage. What possi- 
bilities of action and influence are nestled in the 
being of a child! No one can look into the 


face of a pauper’s child and forecast the possi- ° 


bilities in its life. History is full of illustrations 
of this fact. 

Out of the child’s cradle three voices plead 
for its assistance—its higher nature, its capabili- 
ties, its possibilities. These all plead for its 
help, its nurture, its education. Whose duty is 
it to hear this cry of childhood? Whose duty 
is it to lead the child out of its cradle up to man- 
hood, prepared for life’s duties, struggles, and 
victories? This duty rests primarily on the 
parents who are God's vicegerents on earth for 
its performance. Parenthood is an office which 
can not be abdicated when once assumed, and 
its high duties can only be annulled by death. 
The nursery is a school of the highest import- 
ance. 

But the child grows out of the family in- 
to the community, and becomes therein.a bless- 
ing or a curse, and hence the community in 
which a child is born, has a vital interest in the 
outcome of its life. 

The child also becomes a citizen of the State 
—an element of its weal or its woe. The State 
stands by the cradle of every child born into its 
liberty, with the deepest interest in its life and 
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with plenary power to see that it is prepared for 
the duties of citizenship. These three agencies, 
the family, the community, and the State, stand 
by the cradle of every child, charged with the 
sublime duty of assisting its higher nature to 
rulership in its life. The Church is also divinely 
commissioned to assist in this great work. 

This is the comprehensive and unanswerable 
argument for universal education in a free 
State, and yet in the face of it and its grand 
array of supporting historic facts, the right of 
the State to educate is persistently denied. 
Some deny the right of the State to teach at all ; 
others deny its right to teach anything beyond the 
merest rudiments of knowledge-the ‘‘three R's.” 

It must suffice to say in answer that there are 
but two logical positions on this question—a 
denial of the right of the State to teach at all, 
or a concession of the right of the State to teach 
any knowledge that will promote the public 
welfare. It is impossible to draw a line through 
school education, and maintain the right of the 
State to teach to such a line and deny its right 
to teach beyond it. The denial of this right to 
teach beyond the “‘ three R’s”’ is, in the absence 
of arguments, supported by a most paternal 
solicitude lest the common people he spoiled 
by too much education. The three great aristoc- 
racies of the world—the three C’s, Caste, Capital, 
and Culture—are at last willing to concede that 
a little learning is not a “‘ dangerous thing”’ for 
the children of toil, but they unite in an alarm- 
ing cry against the ‘‘ over-education of the work- 
ing classes.” The ridiculous charge of Bacon 
against the English schools of the sixteenth 
century, that they ‘filled the realm with idle, 
indigent, and wanton people,” is urged against 
the public schools of the United States and 
especially against the high schools. This futile 
charge is made in the face of the fact that the 
results which it deplores are due to obvious 
causes in American life outside of the schools. 
The objection to the high school is precisely the 
same asthe old objection to the common school. 
Higher education is a relative term. A high- 
school education now no more unfits a boy for 
manual labor than an elementary education did 
when few comparatively received it. The truth 
is that the unskilled labor of every community 
will, as arule, be performed by the less educated, 
and it is impossible to carry the education of a 
people so high that the great majority will have 
more than an elementary education. An edu- 
cation that would fit a person for a high position 
in an unschooled community, might only fit 
him for the lowest grade of work in an educated 
community. 

In the light of these facts the speaker pro- 
ceeded to re-state, with new historic illustrations, 
the comprehensive argument for universal edu- 
cation--to answer the broader question—why 
the State should educate. 

1. The State should educate as a means of 
military power—that it may be strong in war. 
This fact was strikingly illustrated by reference 
to the Franco-Prussian wars of 1806 and 1870, 
and the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866. It was the schoolmaster that won on the 


fields of Sadowa and Sedan. 
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2. The State should educate as a means of 
material and industrial progress—that it may be 
rich. Education touches the two great laws of 
wealth—demand and supply. It multiplies 
man’s desires and impels him to effort, and 
hence it promotes industry and lessens idleness. 
It makes labor more skillful and more produc- 
tive ; and improves the condition of the laborer, 
intellectually, morally, socially, and physically. 
These facts were established and enforced by 
illustrations drawn from the great World Ex- 
positions, beginning with 1851. Wealth is the 
child of education. The public school is the 
Corliss engine of American industry. 

3. The State should educate as a means of 
preserving free institutions—that liberty may en- 
dure. This position was sustained by great co- 
gency of argument and by striking historic il- 
lustrations. It was shown that a wise and 
virtuous few can not leaven the lump of repub- 
icanism, that no republic can stand securely on 
a “saving remnant,”’ that intelligence and virtue 
must pervade all heads and all hearts. The one 
great lesson of history is that in a republic ‘‘the 
ballot,’ as Horace Mann once said, ‘‘is the urn 
of fate, and intelligence must shake the bowl 
and virtue preside over the lot.” 

In conclusion, these lessons of history were 
impressively applied to the United States, with 
its more than a million of voters who can not 
read a word on the ballot which they deposit 
“‘as the verdict of a regal soul!” The fact that 
this unschooled and ignorant element consti- 
tutes the actual majority in several States of the 
Union brings us face to face with the most por- 
tentous fact in our present national life—a fact 
that is heaping our horizon with ominous signs ~ 
of acoming storm. The failure of Congress to 
see the necessity of national aid to education as 
a means of averting this danger, illustrates the 
blindness of political parties in a struggle for 
power. The one great duty that confronts the 
American people is to see to it that every child 
born into the liberty of the Republic is prepared 
for the duties and obligations of citizenship. 
This is the question of the hour, “‘ What consti- 
tutes a State ?”’ 


After music from the’ Song Collection, 
the Association adjourned to g a. m. 


in 
- 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
HE choir sang ‘‘ Holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,’’ after which Rev. Mr. STEw- 
ART read from the third chapter of Second 
Timothy, and offered prayer. 
PLACE OF MEETING. 

Supt. Lanvis reminded the Association 
that, last year, Allentown had been proposed 
as the place ot this meeting, and received an 
encouraging vute. This year the Board of 
that city at a meeting on Munday evening 
unanimously renewed the invitation. He 
theretore extended the Association a most 
cordial invitation to meet at Allentown in 
1886. 
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Rev. A. R. Horne seconded the invita- 
tion, and thought Allentown was entitled to 
the preference. Like the 17-year locusts, it 
is now our time to appear there again. All 
the accommodations are excellent, and Glen 
Onoko and the Switchback within an hour’s 
ride invite excursionists. 

Supt. Luckey: Where is Allentown ? 

Supt. WooprurF: As Mr. Luckey is the 
only member who don’t know, it will save 
time to tell him privately. 

Prof. HocKENBERRY invited the Associa- 
tion to Chambersburg. He was not armed 
with formal documents, but the Association 
would be just as welcome. It has been 27 
years since we were there. The accommo- 
dations are ample, and the town has some 
interesting historic associations. Our meet- 
ing there would do more good to the com- 
munity than most other places, for the edu- 
cational camp-fires, though burning steadily, 
might be more intense. 

Supt. Keck presented the claims of Read- 
ing. Berks ranks third in the State for 
number of schools; Reading is a city of the 
third class, but it needs a stirring up educa- 
tionally. The people will make you com- 
fortable, and the attendance will be as large 
as any time in the past five years at least. 
The accommodations need no encomium. 
As the representative of Berks, he invited 
the Association to the banner Democratic 
county of the Commonwealth. 

Supt. Luckey: Chambersburg and Read- 
ing want us to stir up their towns; now if 
you go to Pittsburgh, we’ll stir up the Asso- 
ciation. 

The PrEsIDENT: The question should be, 
Which place needs us most ? 

Dr. Brooks: Pittsburgh has just shown 
its need of geographical stirring up. 

Rev. Hone: All these places except 
Chambersburg have had the Association 
since Allentown, and the eastern part of the 
State is entitled to the next session. 

Supt. WooprurF: It was once the custom 
to refer this matter to a committee, and act 
upon their report; perhaps we had better 
done so this time. Joking apart, the eastern 
end has a just claim. 

Supt. Luckey: I withdraw the nomina- 
tion of Pittsburgh, and move that the next 
session be held at Allentown. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, 
and Rev. Horne returned thanks for the 
vote. 

NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 


Nominations being in order, the following 
members were named for the respective 
offices.: 
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For FPresident—J. Q. Stewart, James M. 
Coughlin. 

For Vice Presidents—Mary L. Dunn, A. T. 
Palm, J. M. Morrison. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

For Treasurer—D. S. Keck. 

For Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel. 

For Executive Committee—R. M. McNeal, I. 
S. Geist, L. B. Landis, L. O. Foose, R. F. Hof- 
fecker. 

For Enrolling Committee—C. F. McNutt, G. 
W. Weiss, J. H. Werner, J. A. M. Passmore, T. 
W. Bevan, J. O. Knauss. 

On motion, the unanimous ballot of the 
Association was cast for all the candidates 
who had no opposition, and the above named 
Secretary, Treasurer, Ticket Agent, and 
Executive Committee, were declared elected. 

The following committee was appointed 
to conduct the election: Messrs. John K, 
Tomlinson, M. J. Brecht, J. H. Cessna, 
Misses L. E. McGinnes, Lizzie S. Worrall. 


DIPLOMAS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Supt. Luckey: In the inaugural there 
were two important points which teachers 
cannot afford to let pass without some fur- 
ther expression. When he said that Normal 
diplomas are granted at different schools on 
a different basis, all of us who know any- 
thing about it knew he spoke truly. It is 
our business as an Association to do some- 
thing towards making these diplomas more 
uniform in value—making them mean the 
same qualification—and the President has 
done wisely in bringing the matter to our 
attention. He also once again brings up 
the provisional certificate, about which we 
have been talking for 20 years, and still the 
same old farce goes on, called annual exam- 
ination. What is the use of this? If the 
holder of a certificate whose figures are all 
4’s is satisfied, why not leave it there? If 
the teacher wants to step up higher, makes 
the preparation and comes and asks for ex- 
amination, then it is all right—not other- 
wise. I say, examine once, and let the re- 
sult stand until the teacher wants to go 
higher. I now move that two committees 
of three be appointed, upon these two sug- 
gestions in the President’s address, and that 
they report to-morrow. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: The lady who was to 
read the paper on Hygiene, I am informed, 
will not be present. Why not use the time 
given to that subject in the discussion of 
these two important questions? 

Supt. LuckEy’s motion was agreed to. 

Supt. BUEHRLE moved that the time al- 
lotted to the paper on Hygiene be given to 
the discussion of the President’s address. 

The chairman of Executive Committee 
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explained that the lady being kept at home 
by her mother’s illness, had forwarded her 
paper, at his request, and he expected it to 
be read at the proper time. 

Supt. BUEHRLE modified his motion, mak- 
ing the discussion of the inaugural the first 
order for to-morrow afternoon, which was 
agreed to. 

SYMPATHY WITH GENERAL GRANT. 


On motion of Supt. LUCKEY, it was unan- 
imously ordered that a committee of three 
be appointed to express the sympathy of 
this Association with the suffering hero at 
Mount MacGregor. 

REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 


Supt. WooprurFr: It may not be gener- 
ally known, but it is a fact that this Associ- 
ation has a Constitution. The last time we 
heard of it was in 1871, and since then we 
have been running on tradition, and con- 
sistently violating the Constitution. It 
might be well to have it looked over and 
brought up to time, and I move the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three for that 
purpose, to report next year. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. James D. Morrat, President of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, delivered an 
address on the 

ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 


Some of you may think that I should apolo- 
gize for choosing such an elementary subject— 
that all practical teachers have decided what 
these essentials are, and should be credited with 
having mastered the science before attempting 
the art. But the earnest teacher is never fully 
satisfied with present attainment; he is always 
willing to discuss anything which promises im- 
—— Looking back over our student 

ife, it is not difficult to classify gnto good and 
poor teachers, or at least the best and worst of 
them. But when we try to analyze the qualities 
that made success possible, the work is not so 
easy. Different observers give widely different 
reasons “>~ *h*+ estimates—their lists of quali- 
ties that bring success are not the same; and 
the tyro, in trying to imitate both, succeeds in 
neither. So we must abandon the inductive 
method, and sit at the feet of those who have 
made the science of teaching a study; and even 
here we shall find a very great number of traits 
regarded as essential, and some of them contra- 
dictory. For instance, one list of qualifications 
requires—1. Know well what you are to teach ; 
2. Try to learn more; 3. A cheerful, happy tem- 
Genes: 4. Quickness of eye and ‘ear; 5 
oice gentle, but authoritative; 6. Ability to tell 
a story well; 7. Preserving freshness of mind; 
8. Sympathy with young children. Another 
authority gives a different and equally formida- 
ble list, until their combined number appals us. 
We need not call in question the correctness of 
any of these; all those qualities are good in 
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their place, of course; but it is doubtful whether 
their enumeration is of much practical benefit to 
teachers. To ask of a young teacher ‘the ex- 
perience of age with the freshness of youth, the 
sternness of man with the gentleness of woman,” 
is to set up a high standard, by which many 
will be dismayed. It is good advice to tell us 
to ‘know ourselves,’’ but quite difficult to re- 
duce to practice. Every man thinks he has 
self-control, and it is of no use to tell him he 
must attain that in which he thinks he is already 
perfect. 

But we propose to look at the subject from 
another point of view, and to set before you the 
true end of teaching, and the means by which 
it may be attained. As to methods, that is the 
best by which you attain the end; you will get 
them by practice. What, then, is the end of 
teaching, using the term in its narrow sense, as 
included in the broader term education? 
Primarily, the end of teaching is the training of 
the intellect, the other faculties being subordin- 
ate for the time being. The best definition of 
teaching—and perhaps for practical purposes 
no better can be given—is the causing of an- 
other to learn. The best teachers are not those 
who have the strongest liking for their work, 
nor those who have made greatest intellectual 
progress, but they are the teachers who can 
make their pupils learn most rapidly. Next 
we must define learning—we must know what 
work is to be done by the pupil. Knowledge 
is acquired only by the use o our faculties. We 
are born with minds absolutely empty, and no 
atom of knowledge can enter except by the use 
of some faculty. The eye cannot see, the ear 
cannot hear, until the respective faculties act. 
And the faculties are never exercised according 
to the laws governing them, without knowledge 
resulting. The teacher can never be anything 
more than an assistant in this process, and his 
means of assistance are limited in number. 

1. He can bring the material in contact wit 
the faculty. There is a natural order which 
cannot be violated without loss of time and 
effort ; and while this order is pretty well under- 
stood, it is not yet so fully determined that it 
cannot be improved upon. In this respect the 
text-books are by no means infallible; if they 
were perfect, and the pupils were disposed to’ 
learn, the teacher's occupation would be gone. 

2. He may direct the best mode of acquiring 
knowledge from contact with the material— 
direct the pupil in the use of his faculties. This 
is partly done by the book, but the teacher can 
enforce and impress it. Here com s in the use, 
of the work that has been done by those who 
have gone before ; the teacher ‘brings the results 
before the pupil's mind, instead of leaving him to 
acquire all knowledge for himself, for which he 
has not time. 

3. He may incite and stimulate the pupil to 
the exercise of his powers—and this is the chief 
duty of the teacher. The attention must be 
fixed and held—the powers concentrated ; and 
he who best succeeds in securing and holding 
the attention, will render the most efficient 
assistance, and get the most work out of his 
pupils, which is, after all, the test of the teacher. 
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How shall this stimulus be given? This ques- 
tion is answered by studying the considerations 
which govern those who do work; and we find 
them to be— 

a. Fear of the consequences of inability to 
produce the amount of knowledge required. 
This appeals to the lowest motive, and you will 
not need it after the earliest beginnings. 

4. Desire to stand well in the esteem of 
others. This is a step higher—hope is higher 
than fear, reward a better incentive than punish- 
ment. 

c. Acquisition of knowledge gives a peculiar 
ne we of a high order. It is this love of 

nowledge that the teacher must cultivate above 
all else. The germ is already in the child; its 
first form is curiosity, which if properly treated 
instead of being smothered, makes earnest 
students, and requires no adventitious schemes 
to stimulate to work. 

Finally, teachers, remember that it is absolute- 
ly essential to have and hold the attention of 
your pupils. Just here is a vast amount of fail- 
ure. Do not depend on any artificial mode; 
these cannot succeed more than once or twice, 
and rather distract than engage attention. 
Never begin a recitation until you have the at- 
tention of the class, and do not forget that in 
order to keep it you must have something to say 
that is worth listening to. Once earn a reputa- 
tion for always having something to say, and 
you will have little or no trouble. To do this 
you must know your subject; having clear, full, 
accurate knowledge, you will always have some- 
thing worth hearing ; that will secure attention, 
and attention will ensure progress. 

After music, ‘‘ Fair as the Morning,’’ and 
an announcement in reference to the exhi- 
bition of drawing and other school work on 
the upper floor, Association adjourned to 
2. p. m. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


USIC by the choir was followed by full 
explanations relative to the Gettysburg 
excursion. An invitation to visit the steel 
works at Steelton, near Harrisburg, was re- 
ceived. 
COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were appointed : 


On Resolutions—Messrs. N. C. Schaeffer, J. 
P. Andrews, Geo. A. Spindler, Misses Jennie 
Givler and E. J. Brewster. 

On Revision of Constitution.—Messrs. W. W. 
Woodruff, J. P. McCaskey, and Henry Houck. 

On Normal Diplomas.—Messrs. D. J. Waller, 
J. C. Weller, Miss Emma Powers. 

On Examinations and Certificates —Messrs. 
Geo. P. Luckey, J. H. Young, and Miss Tillie 
Valentine. 

To Present Resolutions of Sympathy to Gen- 
eral Grant.—Messrs. W. L. Ford, L. H. Gause, 
and J. F. Barton. 


Mrs. HuLL sang two selections, after 
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which Dr. J. T. RorHrock, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, delivered the following 
lecture on 


THE RELATION OF AMERICAN FORESTS TO 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


At the risk of diminishing my audience by 
the selection of an unattractive title to this lec- 
ture, I venture to recur again to a subject which 
I have but recently brought before my fellow 
citizens. Because, first, I regard it as one of 
great importance; and because secondly, it 
is in great danger of being judged from too 
narrow a stand-point. When six years ago I 
began to put in, along with others, an earnest 
plea for a fair consideration of the rapidity with 
which our forests are disappearing, and raising 
the question as to whaf was the best thing to do 
under the circumstances, I succeeded only in 
exciting the sympathy of my friendly audiences 
for having gone so wide of the truth as to suppose 
there could be any impending crisis in that 
direction. But we have passed through that 
period of doubt, and have lived to see those who 
wielded vigorous pens and who used eloquent 
tongues against the whole subject of forestry 
brought around to a thorough advocacy of its 
claims. It is safe to say that those who know 
most about the question are the most strenuous 
advocates of active measures for the protection 
and increase of our remaining woodlands. There 
are, however, some men of influence, and men 
whose influence in most subjects is well earned, 
who, viewing the question from a mere local 
view, are doing irreparable injury to a most 
urgent cause. 

Need of Forest Laws and Supervision.—To 
an educated man from Germany or France it 
would appear strange that there could have been 
any doubt as to whether or not we required 
forest laws and forest supervision in the inter- 
est of an enduring, civilized prosperity. It 
would be a perpetual surprise to him that we 
had not long ago recognized the need and 
divised the remedy. There must, then, be some 
reason for this apathy on our part! I think a 
very slight examination in the history of our 
brief national life on these shores discloses at 
once the cause. The civilization of Europe was 
old before we began our new life in this Western 
World. The experience of centuries had there 
entailed settled habits of life which were, by 
severe test, found to be the best in the long run. 
There was less prominence given to the individ- 
ual, and more to the nation or to the govern- 
ment. And whenever or wherever the freedom 
of the former conflicted with the interest of the 
latter, it was checked, even though not always 
wisely or purely done. It is easy to see in all 
this the effect of a population already over- 
crowded ; so badly overcrowded that the wars 
which we here regard as an unmixed evil were 
there often a blessing in disguise to those who 
lived through their fortunes and terrors. There 
was so much land to be devoted to agriculture, 
and a remaining portion to be divided between 
forest and pasture grounds. Gradually, per- 
haps without intending that it should be so, a 
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more or less fixed ratio of cleared to woodland 
came to be recognized as essential to the well- 
being of the nation, and this was in one way or 
another maintained in the more densely peopled 
part, so far as could be at least. It came to be 
well understood that any great departure from 
that proportion would be followed by unfortun- 
ate results, which was the part of wise statesman- 
ship to avert if possible. Hence in those coun- 
tries the science of forestry arose. True, in 
some parts the keeper of the king’s game might 
be a more respectable or respected person than 
the keeper of the king’s forests; but even this 
was gradually changed as royal sport grew to 
be recognized as of less importance even to the 
monarch than national strengthand an excess 
of material resource. The foresters are now 
honored as they should be, and the arts and 
educational institutions which fit men for forest 
duty are becoming more recognized as sources 
of power to the nation. Especially is this true 
in Germany and France. 

How stands the case with ourselves? ' What- 
ever respect our ancestors brought with them 
for forests vanished when it was discovered by 
the early settlers that before a home could be 
erected or an acre placed under cultivation the 
trees must be removed. The superabundance 
made trees hindrances to the settlement of the 
country. Hence, instead of friends, the goodly 
oaks and pines were looked upon as foes. The 
laws of inheritance are too well known to need 
explanation here. What was a necessity to the 
parents became an instinct in the child, and 
two or three generations succeeded each other 
that appeared to clear the land, or to strike a 
tree, because it was in them to do so. This, 
however, is not all. Our rich heritage, in which 
the extreme pressure of Old World life was re- 
moved, created not only national independence 
of thought and action, but it encouraged na- 
tional vanity as well, and we came to believe 
that if we were wanting in anything, we were 
not lacking in ability to take care of ourselves 
without borrowing any European notions of 
policy or of government. In factewe came to 
look upon ourselves as the: modern chosen 
people, who were still in full favor because we 
had crucified no human thirst for freedom, and 
had bowed the knee to no assumption of divine 
right in kingship. These very small elements 
of national character actually retarded in the 
past, and still retard in the present, the accept- 
ance of teachings and of experience which we 
must sooner or later take from east of the At- 
lantic. It is good for a people to be justly 
conscious of a growing strength. The mere 
emotions awakened by it are inspiring, but it is 
good because it leads us to inquire how this 
growth is to be maintained, and so to take ac- 
count of the national stock in trade, as to con- 
sider what we have most of, and of what we are 
likely to be soonest short. Here we stand to- 
day. Our acres are being redeemed from va- 
cancy, and covered with homes and productive 
crops. The question of the hour is, what when 
these are all occupied? How much shall be 
devoted to production of one thing, and how 
much to another ? 
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Comparative Figures on Timber Resources.— 
In whatever else we are running below the 
proper limit, the assertion now is that we are 
doing so in the timber growing and remaining 
within our dominion. From the most reliable 
data at my command I may make the following 
statement: First, the area of these United 
States, including Alaska, is set down at 2,306,- 
560,000 acres. Of this it is stated officially 380,- 
000,000 are in woodland, chiefly belonging to 
private parties. In other words, taking our area 
as a whole, we have 16.47 per cent. remaining 
in forest growth. Of this 16 per cent. we 
must also remember that a large proportion 
represents lands which have been cut over 
and which are now covered with immature 
growth of good timber, or with such kinds of 
trees as have no great commercial value. 
These figures probably give us a starting point 
for a safe conclusion. There are two ways of 
using them: First to compare them with the 
percentage of timber land which older coun- 
tries find requisite; or, second, to compare 
our present timber lands with what we once 
had, and then to compare past and prospec- 
tive demands upon those timber areas. I think 
that it will be found that neither of these com- 
parisons leads to very comforting conclusions. 
It will no doubt be surprising to learn that as a 
whole Europe has 28 per cent. of its area yet 
remaining in’ forest. This, however, is very 
unevenly distributed, and to be of further use as 
a point of comparison we must examine into the 
timber statistics of each important district. 
Russian forests cover about 39 per cent. of her 
area, hence this places that power above any 
immediate danger of dearth of timber. Sweden 
and Norway together, have of their area 40 per 
cent. in timber, Austria-Hungary 23 per cent., 
Germany 23 per cent., France 16 per cent., 
Italy 17 per cent., Spain 11 per cent., Portugal 6 
per cent., Great Britain and Ireland say 3 per 
cent., Switzerland Ig per cent., and Belgium 13 
per cent. 

Thus we find regions of two kinds—those 
which are markedly advancing in civilization, 
and whose population is crowded, as we shall 
be a century hence. Here would come Great 
Britain, Ireland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy and Switzerland. Then 
we have Russia, Sweden and Norway progres- 
sive, but not overcrowded as yet. Turkey, 
Spain, and possibly even Portugal, might be left 
out of any estimate, because of the very uncer- 
tain character of their present standing, and the 
impossibility of predicting anything of their fu- 
ture. 

Thus analyzed, there are left for our consider- 
ation Great Britain and Ireland’s 3 per cent.—a 
percentage so small as to preclude any possibil- 
ity of being self-supporting so far as the produc- 
tion of needed timber is concerned. We leave 
consideration of this until later. Belgium, 13 
per cent., not self-supporting ; Italy, 17 percent., 
just about self-supporting. There remain Ger- 
many, 23 per cent., more than self-supporting ; 
Austria-Hungary, not less than 23 nor more 
than 33 per cent., but more than self-support- 
ing ; Switzerland, I9 per cent., a little more than 
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self-supporting. I have not the time to-night to 
go into further analysis of the facts concerning 

rance and Italy, for upon these countries now 
depends the question of the lowest percentage 
of timbered to cleared land which a north-tem- 
perate region can tolerate. Both France, not 
self-supporting in timber with her 16 per cent., 
and Italy, just self-supporting with her 17 per 
cent., offer great differences in climate and in 
the uses’made of timber. These we would, of 
course, have to consider in establishing from 
their experience a ratio for our own land. It is, 
on the whole, certainly apparent that we havea 
colder climate, and have been more extravagant 
in our use of wood. Making, so far as I can, 
due allowance, and testing my results by var- 
ious standards, I am now prepared to assert that 
in our own land we are in danger of a timber 
famine at any time that our forests fall below 15 
per cent. of the entire area of the country. 

At'this hour, so far as I can estimate, we have 
not more than 16.47 per cent. This gives 1.47 
per cent. between ourselves. and want, so far as 
our industries are concerned. 

This, ‘then, brings us face to face with the 
problem, what is to be done? Are there no 
substitutes for wood? We will take up the lat- 
ter clause first. The sanguine say at once, yes 
there are substitutes; we are already making 
boards out of straw. True, but we have also 
recently taken to making paper out of wood, so 
that in that line profit and loss to the timber 
question are about equal. Oh, but we will build 
our houses and our ships with iron, and will get 
along somehow without such enormous quanti- 
ties of wood. But suppose we put opinion and 
sentiment in the background! Let us appeal 
to facts. Of all civilized countries, the one 
driven to make the largest use of iron and to 
exercise the greatest economy of wood, Great 
Britain, heads the list. The stimulus in her case 
is one of double strength, because first, her sup- 
ply of timber is practically next to nothing; 
and second, because her supply of iron is abund- 
ant, and coal and labor are to be had at low 
rates, as reckoned in competition with other 
people. Here, then, we might suppose that 
economy in use of wood has reached its great- 
est. This, doubtless, is true, yet what do we 
find to be the timber imports ?—$77,953,399 a 
year, from 1872 to 1876, both years included. 

Her population for 1880 was 29,702,727, 
which allows for each soul of the United King- 
dom just $2.60 worth of wood per year. In this 
estimate we have made no allowance for tim- 
ber grown in the United Kingdom. I can ob- 
tain no estimate as to how much is thus furn- 
ished. Suppose, to make allowance for the 
economy in timber in a country where iron is 
so largely substituted, we were to allow that 
Great Britian could do with ten per cent., in- 
stead of sixteen per cent. of her area in forest 
os. as is the case with France, then, as 

reat Britian has but three per cent. of her 
area in timber, she would not be likely to do 
more than add one-third home supply to the 
other two-thirds imported; this would add $1.30 
more to the $2.60 now allowed per capita; that 
is, each individual of the nation would use 
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each year $3.90 worth of wood. Contrast this, 
if you will, with the $19.93 for the value of the 
wood used by each of our inhabitants, and you 
may at once see to what extent we should be 
obliged to retrench on our expenditure, to bring 
it down to the standard necessary in the United 
Kingdom. So the matter stands now. But 
there is another aspect from which we must 
consider it—that of balance of trade. Our timber 
exported as such and exported in manufacted 
form is a most 

Important Source of National Revenue.—Sup- 


pose we put this proposition exactly in the lan- , 


of Mr. Little, of Canada, who says of the im- 
mense white pine and spruce resources of his 
own country,:that the supply there would equal 
our wants of thousands of millions of feet for but 
a limited period, when we have parted with what 
we now have. ‘So that if we (Canada) act 
with prudence and husband our wealth of tim- 
ber, there is a great future in store for our coun- 
try.” (See British Forestry Magazine, August, 
’83, page 249.) In other words, Canada’s gain 
is to be our loss. Surely we should be able to 
recognize this if our neighbors do. From the 
same source I quote (page 250): ‘It will no 
doubt be said, what of this? There are still 
vast forests in the South to be drawn upon. This 
may be a matter of great value to the South, but 
to the people of the North, who now make and 
use four-fifths of the sawed lumber produced, it 
is a matter of the most serious importance. The 
value of the lumber now produced in the North 
exceeds $300,000,000 a year as it falls from the 
saw. That it is all wanted there is no better evi- 
dence than the fact that demand and price are 
both increasing, and to replace it would cost 
from two to three times this sum, even if the 
same lumber could be obtained elsewhere, 
which it cannot be, and $600,000,000 a year 
would not replace it ; so that in a very short time 
this section of the country, instead of having a 
great and profitable industry advancing and 
helping every interest, will be called upon to pay 
out hundreds of millions of dollars annually for 
such material.”” With such testimony upon the 
subject as bearing to the threatened balance of 
trade against us, I think I may safely leave this 
question into your hands. Still I will give you 
one more quotation from Mr. Little (l.c., p. 252), 
‘* While England, which has cheap coal, cheap 
iron, and cheap labor, and which can get her 
timber supplies at the cheapest rates from the 
north of Europe, annnally expends nearly 
$100,000,000 for timber, one can readily recog- 
nize how much it would cost the United States 
(a country that has yet to be built up) to import 
its lumber from any foreign source."" A word 
should be added here as to the common reports 
concerning the forest wealth ofthe South. Con- 
centrate in Georgia or Alabama all the tree-de- 
stroying forces of our Northwest, and the forests 
of either State would be swept away in a year; 
or in six months those same saw-mills would 
strip either North or South Caroliha or Florida 
of marketable trees. 

The meaning of this is, that instead of making 
$600,000,000 each year out of our lumber, or sav- 
ing it at least by using our native material, we 
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should be obliged to spend much more than this 
for our own wants. 

There is yet another bearing of this question 
to which it is high time to allude. There is 
hardly a citizen within our domain who does not 
feel entirely qualified to pass judgment upon the 

uestion of abundance of timber supply. Thus, 

or example, one will say, this timber agitation is 
uncalled for, we are in no danger of dearth! It 
is notorious, too, that this remark is often made 
by dwellers in regions which for fifty years have 
not been able to meet their own demands for 
lumber. Look! says another, this is yet a tim- 
bered country. Such arguments are advanced 
by those in our midst, yet let me ask, whence 
came the shingles on your roof ? the white pine 
of your doors and sashes? None of these from 
nearer than the forests a hundred miles away, 
some of it from forests a thousand miles dis- 
tant. The yellow pine of your floors comes 
from Georgia, and very often the oak wainscot- 
ing of your houses from Indiana or Illinois. 
What will this very region do for these woods 
when the districts that send their lumber to your 
yards are themselves completely exhausted ? 
Some of those producing centres are now verg- 
ing on this condition. With others it is simply 
a question of a few years. I take the following 
from Forest and Stream of January 10, 1884: 

“‘Tieen.—Our telegraphic information of the 
arrival of this fine cutter in Smithtown Harbor, 
N. C., announced in last week’s paper, has since 
been supplemented by further news. The yacht 
had a very rough passage around Hatteras, and 
but for her great power and ability, would have 
been obliged to run back for the Roads, as did 
all the coasting vessels which attempted to round 
the dreaded Cape at the same time. She won 
the highest encomiums from those on board ; 
and also, according to the local papers, showed 
herself an excellent sea boat. It was blowing 
a young gale from east northeast when the cut- 
ter got her anchor and worked out of the Roads 
and down the coast in a tremendous sea which 
no other yacht of her size would venture to face. 
Her mast, one of the scrub sticks picked up in 
the New York market, played the yacht false in 
the trying circumstances, as had all along been 
feared. Battens had been fayed along the up- 
per half to supply the stiffness the stick itself 
was lacking, but the tree proved ‘short’ and 
‘carroty’ in the grain, and sprung ten feet 
_ the partners, after leaving Norfolk har- 

or. 

“The lack of good trees for a racing rig is much 
to be deplored. - It will be remembered that a 
great many yachts sprung their sticks last sea- 
son. Schooners Agnes, Ruth and Clytie all suf- 
fered in comparatively mild weather and smooth 
water, Bedouin lost a couple of booms for the 
want of spring and elasticity to the spar, and 
even little Schemer and the Aneto pitched their 
masts over the bow right here in New York 
harbor, while Wenonah had to forego her 
chances for a prize in the Newport race of last 


August, because she could not be kept to her . 


work, but had to nurse a weak mast. The ab- 
sence of good spars for equipping our yachts is 
accounted for in this way: It does not pay to 
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import a shipload from Oregon, as the demand 
is not sufficient, and single trees shipped by rail 
are burdened with too much expense for over- 
land freight. Hence the shiploads are all con- 
signed to the English market instead, and it has 
come to pass that we must send to English spar 
yards for a tree of American growth. A new 
mast from abroad is now due for the Wenonah, 
and in future the foreign market will be drawn 
upon more extensively. It speaks well for the 
easy motions of Ileen and the confidence placed 
in her superb qualities in rough water that she 
should have put to sea in a winter gale and 
rounded the Hatteras shoals in an onshore blow 
in spite .of the weakness manifested in her 
mast.” 

Our Impoverished Resources.—Within a year 
the daily papers informed us that a spar-maker 
from this city had gone to Michigan for suitable 
timber for his purpose, yet ten years ago there 
was no better white pine for ship spars than 
grew abundantly on the hill-sides of this State. 
New York spar-makers are now bringing spars 
around Cape Horn from Puget Sound. 

This problem is one which cannot be dis- 
posed of by any local authority. Facilities for 
commercial exchange have become so perfect 
that in the very ease with which we command 
the products of distant regions we forget to ask 
whether this may not cease by our draining 
the producing centres. To arrive at any just 
data from which to judge, it is requisite that we 
have reliable estimates, first, of the quantity of 
timber in the whole dominion ; second, of the 
rate at which it is disappearing; third, of the 
rate at which its destruction is increased by our 
fast increasing population ; fourth, of the pro- 
portion existing between agricultural but timber- 
less areas and the standing and coming crop; 
fifth, of the rate at which we are planting new 
forests to take the place of those being re- 
moved ; sixth, of the period required to mature 
a timber crop? To all these questions there is 
but one answer, and that answer means coming 
dearth. One of my kind critics says thirty 
ema will mature a crop of timber. Yet, let 

im go into one of our clearings and find if he 
can the stumps whose annual rings indicate 
that the ages of the trees cut for timber were 
but thirty years. So far as I know there is but 
a single species of tree (chestnut) that has 
reached anything like a marketable age at 
thirty years. For the oaks and pines, at least a 
century has crowned them before they invite 
the axe of the woodman. 

Other Important Considerations.—All that I 
have thus far said was based upon how much 
of our area should remain timber-clad to meet 
our wants inlumber. This is only one side of 
the question. When we come to consider it 
from the standpoint of the influence of trees 
upon climate and upon rainfall, another wide 
vista opens—a vista in which there are many 
points of obscurity, but which in many other 
—— allows glimpses where the light is clear 
as day. 

First of all, we know that the one great source 
of atmospheric purification is the forest. While 
we and all our lower animal associates, nay, 
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while many minerals even, are abstracting oxy- 
gen from the air, the leaves are as constantly 
restoring it. The fires upon our hearths, the 
factories which pour out their volumes of smoke 
toward heaven, are foci of 1tmospheric impover- 
ishment and of atmospheric pollution. Proba- 
bly these statements will not be denied; but let 
me ask, whatother large source of oxygen pro- 
duction do we know of with certainty that equals 
the forest? Here, then, the only point at which 
exception can be taken to the argument is in the 
form of a question, ‘‘ What proportion of wood- 
land to cleared land do we need to maintain 

roper meteorological conditions ?”’ The answer 
is that the facts, so far as they prove anything, 
indicate that we require a larger one for this than 
we do for lumber ; and be that as it may, we are 
absolutely sure we cannot possibly have too 
large a proportion for atmospheric purification. 

A second fact about which there can be no 
reasonable doubt is that the presence of forest 
lands aids in conserving the rainfall—diminish- 
ing destructive freshets on the one hand, and 
preventing dangerous consequences of excessive 
droughts on the other. 

In the realm of possibilities we have the state- 
ment that the removal of forests tends to dimin- 
ish rain-fall. I say this is possible, but it is by 
no means proven, and there are reports from 
some districts which point directly against the 
idea. For example: In West Chester, of this 
State, it is easily shown that the rain-fall has in- 
creased during the eighteen years following 1860, 
notwithstanding the fact that removal of the 
timber in the region about, has been continuing 
during the same period. The same also may 
be said of some other localities. 

Rain-fall not Materially Increased.—First, 
as respects the effect of the woods upon rain- 
fall in this State: In spite of the published 
opinion of Professor Sargent and other authori- 
ties that the cutting off of woods would not 
affect the rain-fall of northern New York, the 
contrary has so recently been asserted before 
the committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
that the facts that are known in this matter 
should be stated. In the forth-coming annual 
report of the State Survey will be found re- 
printed tables of the rain-fall in the central, 
northern and western part of the State from 
1862 to the present time, covering the period 
during which a great part of the forests has 
been cut off and the lands brought under culti- 
vation. At Rochester the mean annual rain- 
fall from 1830 to 1882 was 34 inches. Classify- 
ing the observations into three periods, the 
result is as follows : 


Period. Mean annual rain-fall. 
BSapte 88590. 2 ww we we cee 30.97 inches 
150to 1871... 2.1 we eee ee 34.87 inches 
9 ae 37.23 inches 


Showing a gradual increase of the rain-fall at 
the same time that clearing has been progress- 
ing in the western part of the State. 

At Auburn, Cayuga county, from 1827 to 
1850, the mean annual rain-fall was 46.62 
inches. 
follows : 


Classified in periods the result is as 












[Surr., 


Period. Mean annual rain-fall. 
5097 10 WSU 0k 6 8k RE 47.10 inches 
CBA WO BOR i ie eee 46.14 inches 
Showing a slight decrease of rain during those 
22 years. 


At Cazenovia, Madison county, from 1830 to 
1850, the mean annual rain-fall was 38.57 inches. 
Classified results are: 


Feriod. Mean annual rain-fall. 
1890 to 1398. ww ttt tw te 27.75 inches 
1839 to 1350. 2. 2 ww we we wee 39.74 inches 


Showing an increase of rain from 1830 to 1850. 

At Pierrepont Manor, Jefferson county, from 
1850 to 1872, the average rain-fall was 36.19 
inches: 


Period. Mean annual rain-fall. 
1850 to 1861... .. 36 + « © + *-+ 33-92 inches 
SOE tO. 1872.5. 6 wc ee 6 te 38.42 inches 
Showing a decided increase of rain from 1850 
to 1872. 


At Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, from 1828 
to 1847, the mean annual rain-fall was 28.73 
inches: 


Period. Mean annual rain-fall. 
$808 to's838. 4 1 ee 29.16 inches 
SGQB to 8547 2 0 ee ce ete 28.26 inches 
Showing a slight decrease of rain. 

At Albany: 

Period. Mean annual rain-fall. 
1826 to 18G0. . 20 ow oe te oe 40.93 inches 
1850 t0 1870. . 2. 2 2 ew ew ew we 39-79 inches 
1870 to 1880. . 2. 2 2s eee ee 38.73 inches 


Showing a slight decrease in the rain-fall since 


1826, 


These figures are conclusive proof that the 
rain-fall of the State has not been materially 
affected by cutting off the forest, since the 
greater part of the clearing has been done dur- 
ing the past 60 years.—Extract from Dr. James 
T. Gardiner; dated January 11, 1884; published 
in New York 7ribune of January 14, 1884, un- 
der the title: ‘‘To Save the North Woods,”’ z. ¢., 
Adirondacks. 

Less Water in Our Streams.—But be this as 
it may, the primary effective fact appears to be 
that springs are drying more frequently, and 
rivers carrying the year through a smaller quan- 
tity of water. Such seems to be the conclusion 
warranted by the bulk of the testimony in this 
country. On this ground, however, we need 


. not remain in doubt so far as other countries 


are concerned. The tables furnished by Gus- 
tav Wex, who is “Imperial and Royal Minis- 
terial Counsellor and Chief Engineer of the 
Improvement of the Danube at Vienna,” makes 
this point entirely certain for Central Europe; 
and what is true there, is as likely to be true 
here. His papers from which I draw my in- 
formation, were regarded by the United States 
Engineering Department as important enough 
and reliable enough to warrant translation as 
professional documents for the information of 
our Government officials. Furthermore when 
the first of Wex’s papers appeared in 1873, it 
was accompanied by an invitation for full, free 
criticism. This invitation has been widely ac- 
cepted, and after the most searching examina- 
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tion the conclusions of Mr. Wex were sustained 
by the mass of special experts and the com- 
mittees of learned bodies in Europe. To the 
objections of the dissenting minority, Mr. Wex 
(in 1875, that is after six years’ additional 
study) gave a full examination which led him 
to reaffirm and to emphasize his former state- 
ments. I have thus been particular in stating 
exactly upon what authority the statements I 
am about to make were given, because it is the 
custom of many to assert that all such state- 
ments lack substantiation. Surely those ought 
to be regarded as of weight, if human learning, 
honest criticism and personal integrity can give 
weight to anything. Now what are these con- 
clusions in Europe? That in consequence of 
removal of the forests, the water in the Elbe had 
from 1781 to 1830 decreased in annual depth 
21.39 inches (proven by Dr. Berghaus). Dr. 
Berghaus, from the decrease in the volume of 
water carried by the Elbe and Oder, expressed 
his apprehension that these streams would dis- 
appear from the list of navigable German rivers 
if the decrease continued. Both of these propo- 
sitions seem to have been endorsed by Mr. 
Wex. 

All the phenomena observed on the Elbe are 
found on the Vistula, and even'ina more marked 
degree. From 1840 to 1871 there was a decrease 
of 18.14 inches in the depth of the water carried 
by the Danube at Orsova. These few, out of 
many like conclusions, must suffice. I am 
aware of the objection that will be made to them 
—not a doubt as to decrease in the volume of 
water, but that the connection between this de- 
crease and the removal of the forests is not made 
out. It will be asked, is it not rather a secular 
change ? That is, as understood by physicists 
and geologists in this case, a long-continued 
period, during which the earth is, year by year, 
receiving less rain-fall; the decrease being due 
not so much probably to local or terrestrial cause 
as to more remote and universal causes. This 
opens the door again toa long discussion, which 
I may not enter into for the simple reason that 
the time allotted is too short. I mdfst content 
myself with saying that if we are to account for 
the diminished rain-fall by either the removal 
of the forests or on the supposition that it is ev- 
idence of a secular change, then the former is 
infinitely better supported then the latter hypoth- 
esis. Yet one more aspect of the question de- 
mands a moment’s consideration—the rate of 
evaporation from forest-clad and from open 
areas. Thus it has been found by Dr. Hough 
that if in our region we were to take a square 
foot of saturated earth it would be possible, by 
the sun and wind alone, to evaporate from that 
surface, from April 1st to September 3oth, 2,- 
174.60 cubic inches, if it were in the open 
ground; whereas, if it were in a litter-covered 
forest, the evaporation would be but 333.04 cubic 
inches, the former representing a rain-fall of 
15.10 inches, and the latter of but 2.13. This 
is is about the same thing as saying (as Hough 
does) that forests and litter together diminish 
evaporation 84 per cent. Hence his practical 
conclusion: ‘‘It is evident from all these facts 
that in the summer months very little of the rain 
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except that which falls upon a wood-covered 
surface can reach the sources of the springs, 
and that they must gradually fail as the forests 
are destroyed’’—and again: “It is probable 
that the full climatic effects of the removal of 
the forests are not yet seen, and that the evil 
effects will steadily increase if their destruction 
is continued.” 

A possible argument against the area I have 
estimated (that the sanitary and the productive 
atmospheric conditions of the country require to 
be retained in woodland) may be brought for- 
ward from Great Britain, where there is only 
about three per cent. of the entire area in tim- 
ber, yet the domain sutfers from no lack of 
moisture, and there is nowhere a race of greater 
mental or physical vigor. 

Isolated by geographical position, the United 
Kingdom is the only civilized country on earth 
where such a condition is possible. The air 
breathed by the Briton has been purified by 
wandering over a thousand leagues of ocean 
foam before it reaches his lungs. 

“ Roofed with blue bravery of the cloud-sailed sky, 

Lit by the wandering custom of all winds, 

Home of dark grandeurs and fair loveliness; 

Our fathers’ home and to our children dear, 

Scene of the million happy human lives 

That crowd its continents and sail its seas.” 

From John O’Groat’s house to Land’s End is 
less than 650 miles, and east to west from Yar- 
mouth to St. David’s is about 300 miles. With- 
out Ireland it has 88,762 miles—less than half 
the area of the State of California (188,981 square 
miles). It has in other words Jess than twice 
the area of Pennsylvania. From east to west 
an American hurricane would traverse it in 
twenty-four hours or less. The prevailing 
winds sweep over it from the mid-Atlantic to- 
ward Scandinavia, and every breath from the 
ocean comes laden with the moisture, which 
condenses in the proverbial English fogs and 
Scotch mists. Can we wonder, then, that under 
such circumstances England may do with her 
three per cent. of woodland? But tell me, 
where is there another land so situated ? 

‘Good Time Coming.—Is it probable that all 
the ills consequent upon forest removal will be 
allowed to come upon our country? I think not, 
from the simple fact that no people have been 
so repeatedly and so fully warned before warn- 
ing became too late. It is true that our timber- 
land is less than that of Scandinavia, or even of 
Germany, in proportion to our cleared surface, 
but then our population is also proportionately 
much less. I think that the common sense of 
the people will come, nay, is coming (as shown 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company) to 
the rescue, and that as signs of danger become 
more frequent, precautionary and counteracting 
and restoring measures will be correspondingly 
multiplied. 

But the duty of warning is none the less imper- 
ative just now. The case is an urgent one, and 
the warning should be long and loud and clear, 
no matter what our sanguine people may think 
or say or write to the contrary. How will these 
evils be averted? First, they will in part be 
averted by encouraging, or rather not prohibit- 
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ing, purchase of lumber from our Canadian 
‘neighbors. When English subjects were starv- 
ing, and those who were strong enough clam- 
ored loudly and persistently for the repeal of the 
corn laws, those laws were repealed. So it will 
be here. When in a couple of years more our 
white pine supply is recognized to be gone, pub- 
lic sentiment will demand that the duty on Ca- 
nadian white pine be removed. Probably most 
people in this room are opposed to the doctrine 
of free trade. I for one am, decidedly, but I 
think a duty on Canadian white pine was an 
instance of sound policy absolutely run mad, 
because instead of protecting ourselves it leads 
to impoverishing the land of some of its most 
valuable resources. I can see no two sides to 
this question. 

Then, again, there is further hope that our 

neral government has awakened fully to the 
impending danger. The Chief Executive of the 
nation wisely urged the withdrawal of national 
timber lands from the market. Congress has 
been weakly and slowly grasping the situation 
for the last ten years. Its judgment is crystalliz- 
ing, and will, in the not distant future, take de- 
finite shape. State agricultural societies should 
see that the question of forestry in all its 
branches is fully considered at their meetings. 
They should offer prizes for the best local essays 
on the subject. 

Schools of Forestry.—Experimental stations 
should also be maintained by the general 
Government to determine what foreign trees 
are best adapted to introduction and to study 
the best methods of treating our own trees. 


These experimental stations should also be 


made to a certain extent schools of forestry, 
where those who would learn how to care for 
the forestry estates of the future may have the 
chance to do so. Germany has at least nine 
well-endowed, fully-equipped schools of for- 
estry ; Austria several, Switzerland one, France 
two at least, Italy one, Denmark one, Russia 
four, Finland one, Sweden one of first class, 
seven of second class, and “thirteen private 
elementary schools of forestry ;’’ and we, with 
an area of 700,000 square miles greater than 
all these countries combined, with a propor- 
tionately less area of our domain remaining in 
timber than they, with prospective needs of 
timber as great at least as they, have not one 
school. What are our agricultural colleges, 
which owe their being to national generosity,. 
doing in this hour to meet this urgent need? 
The time has passed in which we can afford to 
squander, to waste the forests which God has 
given us as one of the pillars upon which na- 
tional prosperity: and perpetuity must rest. 
Forest preservation has become an element of 
political economy—none the less truly so be- 
cause its full importance is not yet realized. 
So far as I am aware, there is in this land but 
one man paid to devote himself to developing 
what there is in our forests. That man is Prof. 
Sargent, and it may here be added that in ten 
years, when our white pine timber is gone, we 
may be able to purchase some for urgent wants 
from Massachusettts, where Prof. Sargent has 
been devoting his energies, as that appears to 
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be the only State which has any considerabie 
body coming in. 

Maine has also taken some measures of for- 
estry; more, I believe, with regard to preserv- 
ing what pine she has, than in the way of in- 
creasing that supply by actual planting. 

Timber Lands Should Be Exempted from 
Taxation.—There are nations in Europe whose 
statesmanship and legal talent both have de- 
cided that as forests are more requisite to the 
State than to the individual, therefore they shall 
not be removed indiscriminately on the choice 
of the individual. This conclusion is no mere 
hasty opinion, but represents the mature judg- 
ment of the best legal talent of Europe. If the 
conclusion is correct, then from it I should draw 
this further proposition, that it is in the interest 
of the State to protect its more important re- 
sources by exempting from taxation such timber 
lands as the owners will agree shall for a stated 
term of years remain uncleared. The benefit 
of undiminished water supply, and of pure air, 
are not confined to timber owners, but are 
shared by the entire community. Hence the 
equity of such exemption. which seems espe- 
cially requisite now while public opinion is 
slowly reaching a just appreciation of the pro- 
spective value of forests and their products. If 
such exemption were granted, for say fifteen 
years, the increased value of timber would be 
so thoroughly understood that its removal would 
be guarded, and its reproduction assured. 

Will Forestry Pay ?—This ends what I have 
to say upon the important subject I have chosen 
for this evening. I could not have said less; I 
might have said much more. I have left out of 
consideration the important question, Will for- 
estry pay? To haveentered upon it would have 
involved an appeal to statistics for which the 
time could not have been spared. I must con- 
tent myself with the statement that this question 
has, not only for Europe, but for some parts of 
our own country, been already settled in the 
affirmative. 

A Prospective View.—lIt is strange how the 
annual life and death of the smaller plants has 
left its engrossing impression on our minds. 
Unconsciously to ourselves we have come to 
look at the year as witnessing both the birth and 
destruction of the vegetable kingdom. True, 
the tree stands, and its form, solid and robust, 
towers out against the cold winter sky ; but it ap- 
pears dead, and fails to force upon us the fact 
that it is still a living thing whose rest in Janu- 
ary is but to prepare for the more vigorous 
growth of June. It is to this, probably, as much 
as to anything, that we fail to realize that in pro- 
tection of our forests our policy must stretch 
forward into the future, that it must plant to-day 
the seeds which are to furnish the timber for 
the generation which is to succeed the next one, 
and that the acorn that now lies buried beneath 
the leaves of autumn will only become the ma- 
tured oak after a century or more has passed. 
There was fine wit and bad philosophy both in 
the question, ‘‘ Why shall we consider posterity ; 
what has posterity done for us? Let the future 
take care of itself!” In one sense we may grant 
the proposition, that is, we may refrain as indi- 
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viduals from providing as parents should for the 
children who have sprung from our loins. We 
may fail to leave the world better for them than 
we found it for ourselves, and still hardly’ be 
reckoned criminal in negligence. But then if 
we despoil our heritage and call into existence 
generations who are to be impoverished by our 
extravagance, we are lower in morals than the 
insect which just before its death prepares for 
the well-being of the offspring which it is never 
tosee. I can understand how in individual self- 
ishness we may sink all future prosperity in 
present acquisition, but I can neither understand 
nor tolerate a government policy which fails to 
provide for its own perpetuity. Close as are the 
ties of father to son, those of Government to the 
unborn citizens are stronger and closer. The 
very foundation stone upon which it rests, and 
because of which we tolerate its restrictions upon 
personal freedom, is that a power stronger and 
more disinterested than ourselves may oblige 
us ‘to so use our own as not to injure another ;”’ 
and if a Government fails to build for the future 
upon that foundation, the best reason for its ex- 
istence is gone. Here, then, is the relation of 
our Government to this forest question. 

The most reliable statistics at hand state that 
less than five years will witness at present rate 
of destruction the disappearance of most of our 
white pine timber; that at the same rate in 
from thirty to forty years the best of our other 
timber trees will have gone. Under such cir- 
cumstances public ignorance furnishes no ex- 
cuse for Governmental apathy. It is a duty 
that the Government owes to the citizens of the 
future, that it provide for coming want, even if 
by doing so it must act against the judgment of 
such citizens as have never given the subject of 
forestry a full and impartial consideration. Men 
come and go and are forgotten, Governments 
aspire to enduring careers as compared with 
which the life of an individual is but a fleeting 
moment. Hence, though we may overlook the 
extravagance of the one, we can never pardon 
the improvidence of the other. , 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The following dispatch from the Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association, in session at 
Deer Park, was read: 

The Maryland State Teachers’ Association, in 
convenuon at Deer Park, Maryland, send fra- 
ternal greeting to the State Association of 
Teachers at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, wishing 
them a very harmonious session, and rejoicing 
in the one great cause that brings the two bodies 
A. F. WILKERSON. 

On motion of Prof. W. S. Monrokg, the 
chairman was directed to answer the tele- 
gram, also to send’ greetings to the Ohio 
Association, now in session ,at Chautauqua, 
and to the New York Association, in session 
at Saratoga Springs. ‘Telegrams of greeting 
were accordingly sent to cach of the three 
associations named. 

County Superintendent James M. CouGu- 
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LIN, of Luzerne, then read the following 


paper on 
LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

I may not be able to make this paper very 
entertaining : I am encouraged by the thought, 
however, that there is an interest naturally asso- 
ciated with every practical educational question, 
and that this interest, entertained by yourselves, 
will enable you to supply with readiness what- 
ever may be lacking in the way of entertain- 
ment. 

As the term Local Institute is somewhat in- 
definite, and may not seem the same to all of 
us, it will be proper for me to define the term as 
used in this paper. 

Local Institute is a name applied to an organ- 
ization occupying a place between the County 
Institute, which meets annually, and the District 
Institute, which meets semi-monthly, in districts 
where held. The Local Institute partakes of the 
nature of both these institutes, but generally as- 
sumes the character and purpose of the County 
Institute. Institutes of this character have be- 
come quite general throughout the State. Their 
history, however, will not date farther back than 
ten years. Some few counties may have held 
meetings of this character in a systematic man- 
ner prior to the time here intimated, but the 
greater number by far have organized Local In- 
stitutes within the past five years. 

These institutes originate in a desire, upon the 
ps of the County Superintendents at least, to 

ring before the people the results of their ob- 
servations while visiting the schools, to point out 
the causes which hinder progress, to bring for- 
ward those who deserve commendation, and to 
direct educational thought and labor toward a 
higher plane of usefulness. 

These meetings are generally held by the 
County Superintendents—in some counties by 
teachers’ organizations, and in others by organi- 
zations representing subdivisions of the county 
Institute. The latter plan is the one followed 
in Luzerne county since 1881. The county rep- 
resents thirteen Local Institute districts. I shall 
offer for consideration this plan of organization 
at the close of the paper. 

The following may be asked with propriety : 
Are local institutes necessary as a part of our 
educational organization? What is the object 
of such an organization? May not these pur- 
poses be accomplished quite as effectually in 
some other way? Is the plan of organization as 
good as can be offered? What are its defects ? 
Should such an organization receive financial 
support from the county? Will it not probably 
take the place of the County Institute ? Would 
it be a great misfortune to have it take the place 
of our County Institute? Does the general pur- 
pose of the organization as set forth in the paper 
meet your approval ? P 

In answer to the first of these questions, ‘‘ Are 
Local Institutes necessary ?”’ I wish to say that 
the average opinion of the people respecting 
the means to be employed and the ends of edu- 
cation is not by any means of the highest order. 
The general public has scarcely adjusted itself, 
educationally, to the changed condition of 
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things wrought by the material progress of the 
last half-century. It has been carried away 
rather by the zafluence of this material growth, 
by the allurements of fortunes accumulated in a 
decade, by the gaudy decorations of the outer 
life, until it values the education and acquirements 
of the school as so much capital in trade and 
business, while the far more noble and glorious 
purpose of the perfection of the inner life sinks 
beneath the waves of this intensely commercial 
age, and can be brought to the surface only 
through the united efforts of those who appre- 
. Ciate the true purpose of education. Thoroughly 
cultured men and women, persons who by edu- 
cation and native ability are able to mould 
public sentiment and quiet opposition, could 
effect a reform in the matter, no doubt, as 
teachers in the schools; but such cannot be 
found to supply one school in ten, were the in- 
ducements offered better than they now are. 
These reforms must be accomplished through 
the organization of the educational forces of the 
country. 
The greatest hindrance to the introduction of 
better plans of teaching is the opposition of 
parents. Irregularity of attendance retards the 
progress of our pupils, disturbs the classification 
of the schools, and wastes the energies of the 
teacher. Uncomfortable school houses stand 
on unimproved and unsightly grounds, in thou- 
sands of places in this Commonwealth. Chil- 
dren are crowded by scores into half-seated 
rooms, poorly ventilated, improperly lighted, to 
be taught by eo ee teachers, in places where 
God has blessed the people with natural wealth 
’ Beyond computation Hundreds of children 
are growing up practically uneducated, in the 
proper sense of the term. Things ought not 
thus to continue. The best talent of the land, 
the most influential of our citizens, the most 
faithful of our educators, should unite to turn 
the public mind from business, trade, and 
money-making, for a time at least, until it may 
be led to determine what is the most valuable 
legacy it can leave to the generation that shall 
succeed us. The character of the generation 
that we are educating by our money and our 
example is a more weighty consideration, and 
deserves more of our anxious thought and labor, 
than enlarging municipalities, laying long lines 
of railroad, or developing the hidden resources 
of the earth. We should be led to feel that the 
education of the children is not alone the teach- 
ers’ work, not the directors’ business, not a trust 
devolving upon the County Superintendent, 
but a duty for the proper discharge of which we 
are all responsible. 

The primary purpose of the Local Institute, 
therefore, should be to awaken public interest 
in the cause of education; to keep the people 
abreast of the times in educational thought and 
purpose; to arouse an interest that shall ex- 
press itself in more comfortable houses, in sur- 
rouncings that shall be attractive, in facilities 
that shall enhance progress, in codperation that 
shall encourage the faithful and spur up or dis- 
miss the negligent. A second primary purpuse 


should be to improve the teachers themselves 
in the art of instruction, to direct them in their 
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study and preparation for more useful work. The 

indirect purposes of the Local Institute are to 
perfect our educational organization and carry 
into effective operation the primary purposes 
already mentioned, to unite the educational 
forces of the counties of this Commonwealth, 
and bring to the assistance of the County Super- 
intendents the aid of the best teachers of their 
respective districts and the local talent not di- 
rectly engaged in teaching, and thus accomplish, 
through the multitude what it would be 1 
sible to accomplish through the individual, to 
cultivate to some extent professional etiquette, 
now so much neglected ; to elevate and strength- 
en the weaker part of the profession by coming 
in contact with the stronger, and to secure and 
perpetuate a strong current of progress, not 
through show and bluster, but through elements 
of growth normal in nature and irresistible in 
character. 

Is there a sfectal need of awakening the gen- 
eral public on the question of common schools 
and common-school work? Do the patrons of 
our schools lack in zeal and earnestness respect- 
ing them? Was there ever atime when a greater 
degree of interest respecting education and its 
value obtained than now? Are we alive to the 
real, vital purpose of the common school? 

While I am willing to admit that there never 
was a time in the history of our schools, and 
perhaps in the history of the world, when a 
greater interest was taken than now in educa- 
tion, I must at the same time maintain that 
there never was a time when the current of 
popular opinion tended so strongly to subordi- 
nate the great purpose of education to selfish 
ends, and to clamor for technical education in 
schools designed to give a liberal education, 
having for their aim and purpose the higher and 
nobler ends of life, to search after truth and 
give it expression, to develop character, to pro- 
tect society, and to perpetuate the State. No 
great or lasting good is developed in any cause 
by an interest based upon selfish motives. It 
depends altogether upon what prompts the in- 
terest maintained whether or not the cause shall 
be benefited. The pressure brought to bear 
upon the schools during the past few years un- 
der the name of practical education has been 
urged largely from sources blinded to the true 
purpose of elementary training. If a youth 
mastered certain facts that seemed to be avail- 
“able in the secular affairs of life, that fitted the 
possessor to compete more successfully with his 
tellows in gaining and securing to himself the 
riches of the world, the results were satisfactory. 
The effect upon the character of the youth, the 
habit of consecutive thought developed, of in- 
dustry, of perseverance in the preparation of his 
lessons, are lost sight of. 

To the true educator, what the child knows as 
mere facts of knowledge, is of little importance 
cumpared with the ower of knowing developed 
in the child, the discipline and influences tend- 
ing to form character under which the pupil has 
been placed while mastering these facts of 
knowledge. I repeat: Nothing is needed more 
to-day in connection with our schools than a 
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ple, of the ends and purposes of our common 
school work. 

The idea is too prevalent that the purpose of 
school training is simply to place the child in 
possession of a few facts of use in the business 
of life. The belief is too common that the in- 
herited tendencies of child nature govern un- 
alterably his future life; that thieves were born 
thieves, paupers were born paupers, drunkards 
inherit drunkenness. The educators of to-day, 
while acknowledging certain inherited tenden- 
cies, must have faith in the fact that such ten- 
dencies are almost lost sight of when compared 
with proper training, and the influence of social 
circumstances and surroundings. 

The Local Institute is well calculated, to my 
mind, to carry among the people improved 
methods and advanced thought; while the fre- 

uent occurrence of the meetings will keep be- 
ore the whole people, through published reports 
in the local papers, the work of the schools and 
the best thoughts of leading educators. In the 
plan of conducting these Institutes the leading 
purpose should be to arouse public interest, to 
bring out and instruct the people while seem- 
ingly or actually instructing the teachers. The 
programme should be such as to educate the 
teachers themselves in the best methods of 
doing their work. The means employed should, 
therefore, interest the people and instruct the 
teachers. The end accomplished should secure 
more intelligent co-operation, equip the schools 
for more perfect work, and bestow upon our 
little ones untold blessings. 

Supt. WooprurF: It may be well to cor- 
rect one item in this paper. It is matter of 
history that the Superintendent of Chester 
county, during the term between 1857 and 
1860, held twenty-five local institutes, which 
did good work, the influence of which is still 
felt in that county. Superintendent East- 
burn, of Bucks, took up the idea, and held 
some seventeen in that county, some lasting 
a‘week, with like good results,sand I am 
sorry the present superintendent of Bucks 
cannot find time to do likewise. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris: I believe local in- 
stitutes to be an important agency in the 
school cause, and can testify to their value 
in Chester county and also in Bucks. I am 
surprised at some other counties where they 
are not held, and have no explanation of it 
except that the superintendents have not 
given the subject proper attention. There 
is no question in my mind of their popular- 
ity, importance, or necessity. Such educa- 
tional gatherings doa great work in creating 
public sentiment. 

Prof. STEIN said Montgomery county had 
not moved in this matter until about seven 
years ago, when they got a new superintend- 
ent who had new ideas, and the people 
thought he had originated this one. He set 
the ball of local institutes rolling. 
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PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 
Rev. JoHN Morrow was introduced, and 


spoke briefly on the above subject. He ap- 
peared as the representative of an organiza- 
tion designed for the suppression of the sale 
of all kinds of impure literature, on railroad 
lines, at city news stands and elsewhere. 
He appealed to teachers to aid in this 
good work, which is a work for God as well 
as for the children, In addition to the 
suppression of this class of publications, 
he hoped they would use every influence to 
have advertisements of doubtful character 
excluded from reputable journals, and aid in 
securing suitable literature for the freedmen 
at the South. All this is properly educa- 
tional work. 

At the close of his remarks, the Associa- 
tion adjourned to 8 p. m. 


_— 
>_> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








HE choir sang ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,”’ 

and Mrs. HULL sang two selections, 

after which Col. RicHarp H. ConweELt, of 
Philadelphia, delivered a lecture entitled 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS. 


Al Hafiz stood in the doorway of his lovely 
home, watching through the trees the setting of 
the sun. He was rich—for he was contented. 
But there came to him a priest who had traveled 
far and seen many strange places, and he told 
Al Hafiz of the riches of those distant lands, 
the gold and silver, the precious stones, the val- 
leys enclosed by high mountains, in the white 
sand at the bottom of which the diamond was 
found. And Al Hafiz went to his bed poor— 
because he was discontented. All night he 
thought and dreamed, and next day he declared 
his determination to go and seek for diamonds. 
He sold his property, left his family, and after a 
fruitless search, overtaken by poverty and star- 
vation staring him in the face, he found his way 
to the sea, and plunged in its waves to rise no 
more. Meanwhile the purchaser of Al Hafiz’ 
property, while making a place in his garden 
for his camel to drink; saw a brilliant gleam of 
light in the sand, and picked up a stone which 
as he turned it in his hand reflected various 
colors, He took it to the house, laid it aside, 
and forgot it; but soon the old priest came along, 
and seeing the stone, asked if Al Hafiz had re- 
turned, and declared this to be a diamond of 
the purest water—and se was discovered the 
enormous wealth of the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda, Had Al Hafiz stayed at home, and dug 
in his own garden, he would have had acres of 
diamonds, 

So a man in Northern California sold his farm 
to go further south seeking gold. Soon after a 
little girl at the mill brought to a visitor some 
shining sand in which he saw gold—and that 
farm has since added some 18 millions of gold 
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to the world’s wealth, and is still making $20 
every fifteen minutes for its owners. 

There is no end to the list of blunders of this 
kind—people hurrying away to find wealth 
when it lies within their reach at home—and it 
is easy for us to laugh at them ; but we all have 
done the same thing, and probably some of us 
this very day. We all have chances to get rich, 
and do not take them. The chances are not in 

old mining, where as much money is sunk as 
is taken out; for one silver king, thousands 
have lost their all. 

Where have we missed it? Why are we poor? 
Because we have not realized and reduced to 
practice the rule which is founded on business 
common sense as well as on the holy Book of 
God—that it is the whole duty of man to do his 
best for others. You must take an interest in 
the people around you. And you can’t get rich 
dishonestly—you may get other people’s prop- 
erty that way, but that isn’t yours, and it will 
burn in your pocket while you live, and embitter 
aes death. How shall you get rich honestly? 

y studying others’ wants. There are at least 
two men in Harrisburg to-day, looking at your 
feet, ascertaining what styles of shoes are pre- 
ferred, that they may suit the Pennsylvania 
trade. In 1871 a man was whittling wooden 
toys with a jack-knife; now his patents are worth 
$78,000; he found out what children wanted. 
John Jacob Astor bought the stock of a bank- 
rupt milliner; then sat in the Park observing 
what bonnets were worn, and directed the mil- 
liner what to display in the window; the result 
was the greatest establishment of its kind in the 
country, with branches in several cities. A. T. 
Stewart began life with $1.50 and lost 87 % cents 
of it in his first venture; then he studied the 
wants of the people, and never lost $50 after- 
wards. So much for common sense. But 
the chief lesson is that to get rich you must 
study to benefit others, and through helping 
them enrich yourself. This road is as open to 
women as men; women have made some of the 
greatest inventions of the age. 

Let no one say that there is no room for him 
—that all the avenues are full. Let him turn 
his attention, for instance, to regulating the 
weather. We already prophesy it, and are:be- 
ginning to disperse storm-centres by firing can- 
non, By and by we will send rain where it is 
wanted, and you younger people will decide by 
popular. vote what kind of weather you will 

ave. 

Meanwhile, teach the children that they can 
benefit mankind, and become great as well as 
rich in doing it. In writing nine Presidential 
biographies, I have been struck with the small- 
ness of the men who come to the top. Teach 
them that greatness begins at home—that no 
man will be true to his country who is false to 
wife and child. Let them see behind the 
gcenes in history, and not imitate Alexander 
and Napoleon. Tell them that the greatest 
men and women who ever lived are living to- 
day. King David, if he had lived his life in 
these days, would have been turned out of 
society, if not imprisoned or hung; yet in his 
day he was a man “after God's own heart.” 
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Great men don’t mean famous men. Fame 
comes by war or by elections—and these are 
uncertain. Office-holding is rather an evidence 
of littleness; sometimes a great man gets-in 
accidentally. After all, the sender is greater 
than the sent; and we the voters, are above 
our servants the officeholders—and the women 
rule us. He is great who can do great things 
with small means; and the greatest is he who 
does great deeds without hope of fame or other 
reward—and in war this is the private soldier. 

Let us then be great, in doing great deeds for 
mankind. There is enough to be done on 
every side. The world grows, and we must 
grow with it. The time is coming when we will 
travel in the air—when we will send our mes- 
sages on the rays of light—when we will com- 
municate with our neighbors of Mars—when we 
shall understand the relation of the soul to the 
body—when we shall read each other’s thoughts 
(and lectures will not be so long then). Imag- 
ine our thoughts lying open like a book to our 
neighbor’s eye! That would be a motive to 

urity of character—we would not think an 
impure thought if our neighbors could read it. 
Life would be expanded, glorified—and to such 
an end we all must work together, and in so 
working shall be richer than the possessor of 
acres of diamonds. 

At the close of the lecture, which lasted 
two hours, and is of course barely sketched 
in the preceding notes, the Association ad- 
journed to 9 a. m. to-morrow morning. 


— 
> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








EV. W. H. Snyper opened the exer- 
cises by reading Psalm cxi. and prayer, 
after which the Association sang ‘‘ Abide 
with Me”’ from the Song Collection. 
Rev. E. T. Jerrers, D. D., of Lincoln 
University, read a paper on the 


SCIENCE OF MIND AND ART OF TEACHING. 


When I last met with you in the State Associ- 
ation, my paper closed with the sentence, ‘‘Noth- 
ing is education which does not aim at culture, 
which does not lead to culture, which does not 
practically end in culture ;* culture being de- 
fined as the complete development of the whole 
man, body and soul, soul with all its varied 
powers and capabilities. 

It gives me no little satisfaction to find in the 
latest important contribution to Psychology 
(Sully’s Outlines, pp. 8, 9), the following, ‘‘I may 
perhaps assume that modern pedagogics has 
adopted the idea that education is concerned 
not simply with instruction or ,communicatin 
knowledge, but with the training of faculty. An 
it seems a necessary corollary from this enlarged 
view of education that it should directly connect 
itself with the science of mind. 

I shall ‘‘ assume” that the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania are up with the most advanced pedago- 





* School Journal, vol. 31, p. 96. 
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gics, and have adopted the idea that training of 
aculty, and not mere imparting of knowledge, 
is the end of our instructions; and that we agree 
with the eminent English psychologist, that a 
knowledge of the science of mind is of prime 
importance in perfecting the art of teaching. 

Teaching, we shall all agree, is an art. Every 
art is the application of the principles of some 
science. Whether the result is the learning of a 
science or facility in the practice of an art, the 
result is reached through the av¢ of instruction. 
Whether you teach the alphabet or astronomy, 
gymnastics or geometry, you are practising the 
art of the pedagogue. The mind of the pupil is 
the material to be handled, whatever the mind is 
occupied with ; and science of mind lies at the 
bottom of the methods we follow in the daily 
work of the school room. This point needs not 
discussion in this presence, but the mere state- 
ment which has been given. It remains only to 
pass, in the briefest review, a few of the many 
points in mental science which suggest rules 
which. we all practice more or less imperfectly. 

I. The mind which we are employed in train- 
ing is not pure spirit, but an embodied soul. Of 
the existence of the soul before or after its union 
with a body, of the possibility or capabilities of 
such an existence, we, as teachers, are not 
required to know anything. The mind, as we 
find it, and as we are obliged to deal with it, 
and as weareresponsible for understanding it 
or handling it wisely, is a mind witha body. It 
is the undivided half of a unit. The pupil is a 
mind-body individual. Not a confederacy, but 
a union ; two in one, ‘‘one and inseparable,”’ as 
known to us in ourart. It is this mind with 
which mental science deals. 

Aristotle ridicules the Pythagoreans and others 
who taught the transmigration of the soul. He 
reminds his pupils that every soul is made for 
its own body, and every body for its soul, so that 
it would not be the same soul if in another body, 
if beinginanother body were possible. Speak- 
ing of these theorists hesays, ‘‘ They actasif it 
were possible for amy soul to clothe itself in any 
body. . . like speaking of the carpenter’s art 
clothing itselfin flutes; the truth being that just as 
art makes use of its appropriate instrument, soul 
must make use of its fitting body.” Whether we 
agree with him or differ when he adds that the 
body is not the physical basis of the soul, but 


the soul is the reason for the existence of the . 


body, we shall at least accept the conclusion, in 
which he is followed by all reputable psycholo- 
gists, that in this practical life the mind to be 
studied and taught by us in our class-rooms is 
the undivided half of a psycho-physical unit. 

A primary rule from this first principle of 
psychology is that the nervous organization, 
the health, the weakness and the strength of 
body must be noted, and the knowledge acted 
on, in the case of each pupil, just as carefully 
as we respect differences in mental power. 
Minds are generically, even specifically, alike ; 
yet so unlike, individually, that no one is con- 
founded with another. So with bodies. These 
varieties of mental being are carefully studied 
by the true teacher; no less so are the peculiar- 
ities of physical temperament. While the les- 
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son assigned is the same for each member of 
the class, yet in praise and blame, in correction 
for mistakes and in punishment for offences, in 
his conduct towards his pupil in the myriads of 
instances of personal contact in class and out 
of it, the intelligent educator will secure mental 
excellence in his pupil by a judicious use of his 
knowledge of the physical environment of the 
mind he wishes to train. There are teachers so 
idealistic that they forget their pupils have 
bodies, or regard these bodies only as caskets in 
which the mind, like a jewel, is enclosed; they 
strike the casket periodically, to quicken the ac- 
tivity of the encased gem. Such instructors be- 
long tothe dark ages when the body was forgotten, 
or reduced to a minimum of vitality by stripes, 
to insure the purity or rapid progress of the soul. 
II. The mind has powers. Of these the 
three characteristic faculties are intellect, emo- 
tion, and will. From many discussions of 
methods of teaching, and of the aim of teachers, 
and more from the prevalent methods in our 
school-rooms, the world might gather that we 
suppose the pupil to have no body, only mind; 
and of mind no powers either of emotion or 
will, only intellect, the power to know; or at 
least the public might infer that we felt our- 
selves responsible only for his intellectual train- 
ing, and in effecting this training we were free 
to ignore the existence of all other capabilities, 
and in short that our jurisdiction as teachers 
lay wholly within the sphere of the brain. 
Mental science gives us this fact, useful in 
the art of teaching, viz.: the faculties, intellect, 
emotion and will, are not parts but simply 
powers of the indivisible soul. One of these 
powers is the- intellect, and no one will deny 
that to develop the intellect is the teacher’s 
business. His art aims at a well-disciplined in- 
tellectual being. The school is not up to the 
true standard unless the pupils show them- 
selves quick in perception, accurate in memory,,. 
correct in expression of thought, and sound in. 
reasoning. But no teacher ever succeeded in, 
training pupils of such excellence who forgot. 
that the child has other powers besides intelli- 
gence. Volitionand feeling must be trained too. 
(1) If the chief end of the school-room is to 
insure intelligence, which we do not admit; if: 
the teacher works solely to secure keenness of, 
perception and readiness and infallibility of: 
memory, and in general thoroughness _ of intel- 
lectual development, he must remember that: 
the pupils can love and hate, and have “‘ minds. 
of their own,’’ and must be trained to decide. 
and act as he wishes them. They are self-. 
determined beings; they do best what they like 
to do, and do not do at all what they determine- 
they will not do, and only do in a slip-shod way 
what they are forced against their preferences. 
to undertake. The art of instruction must pro-- 
ceed on this unquestioned fact of mental science. 
Geography, ¢. g., isthe subject. You have fin- 
ished Europe and are taking your class on to, 
the next topic, Asia. The mechanical teacher 
will say, “For the next lesson take the next 
page anda half, and the map questions on ASia.”’ 
The majority of the pupils probably know na. 
more of Asia than they do of the other side of 
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the moon. The lesson is studied faithfully by 
some, poorly by others, and scarcely at all by 
many. No pupil will get the most mental growth 
out of his study of that lesson. You will do dif- 
ferently ; you will act on this scientific truth, that 
pupils do best what they are interested in, and 
what from some point of view is agreeable, and 
you will secure the alliance of will and emotions 
with the intellect in the study of that lesson by 
telling the class something of Asia, of Siberia 
and the use Russia makes of it, of the quarrel 
of England and Russia over the little wedge of 
land in the north part of Afghanistan, of China 
and Palestine, and Japan and India. You will 
read Stepniak on ‘“‘ Russia under the Tzars,” 
and Chas. Marvin's ‘‘ Russia at the Gates of 
Herat,” and other works, which will enable you 
to preface a lesson’on Asia with interest enough 
to carry your class many days through the dry 
details of map questions, and to preface many 
a subsequent lesson on the particular countries 
of a continent which is usually repulsive to 
scholars, and hence comparatively unknown. 
You have accomplished two things by such an 
introduction—won the good will ote pupils by 
the interest you have shown in them, and put 
the new lesson in geography in a pleasant light; 
both of which will add to the intellectual activ- 
ity expended on the lesson. Many a teacher 
who knows nothing of the technicalities of 
psychology acts on this principle, but no teacher 
familiar with the science will fail to apply it in 
this rational use of emotion and will in quick- 
ening the mind and persuading it to do its best 
work on a given lesson. A subject thus intro- 
duced will be studied excellently by the major- 
ity, poorly by a few, and neglected only by the 
hopelessly idle and vicious. Every subject of 
a recitation is taken up by the pupil either with 
a positive liking for it, or dislike; either the 
positive hatred or the mild aversion called in- 
difference. The teacher whose art does not 
provide for the removal of the dislike, vainly at- 
tempts to throw light on a subject shut off from 
the pupil’s mind by a solid wall. The art 
founded on mental science wisely drafts emo- 
tions and will into the service of intellect. 

(2) But the intellect is only a power of the in- 
divisible mind, we forget. Intellect is simply 
the soul knowing. In order to do the best at 
knowing, the #zxd must be made strong. The 
pupil should be educated all around. To crush 
out the emotions and override the will, or even 
to neglect these powers, is to dwarf the soul; 
and hence to weaken the power to know, and 
make the finest intellectual work of which the 
soul was originally capable, an impossibility. 
Teach .a pupil to love the true, beautiful and 
good, and to hate the false, the morally ugly, 
and the malevolent; teach him to choose the 
good and refuse the evil; and you have done 
much toward making that mind grow up healthy 
and strong,-and capable of the best work in all 
directions, including the mastery of text-books, 
and of subjects which all recognize as belong- 
ing to the school-room. If we could forget that 
the object (not the highest, perhaps, but one of 
the higher) of.all schools, especially the public 
schools, is to.lay the.foundatian of good citizen- 
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ship, and that good citizenship is more certainly 
secured by the development of right feeling, 
and the rational exercise of a good will, than by 
the mere knowledge of books or of the whole 
of nature itself, the science of mind will not per- 
mit us to forget that the intellect cannot be 
trained by itself to its highest efficiency ; but, in 
order to do the best intellectual work, we must 
have a good, well-rounded, healthy mind. 

(3) These faculties act in a fixed order. The 
mind knows before it loves or hates ; it hasemo- 
tion before it determines to act. You will not 
use these technical terms in your instructions ; 
but you will, before expecting your pupils to 
have enthusiasm, or to show any, for a study, 
give them some information about it to awaken 
enthusiasm ; and, before commanding them to 
obey you, give them good and sufficient reasons 
for their obedience. 

III. Sense-Perception is a. power of the mind, 
important, some say all-important, but at least 
second to none, in the work of education. Aris- 
totle says, ‘‘ Without the aid of sense-perception 
we never come to learn or understand anything” 
(p. 173 De Anima). One recent writer (Miller) 
makes the science of mind to be the science of 
perception. We all know the controversy over 
the theory of Locke, whether or not he held that 
all ou. ideas come first through the senses. 
Many are willing to assent, that all our ideas are 
either through sense-perception, or are occa- 
sioned by it. But without a decision on this 
much-debated question, we can agree that a 
great deal of attention should be given to the 
cultivation of this power by the educator. The 
teacher’s art trains the pupil to observe care- 
fully and constantly, first sense objects, then 
expressions of thought, and then the ultimate 
relations of things, but especially sense-objects. 

How early sense-perception may be cultivated 
is scarcely a‘ teacher’s question. It belongs to 
the nursery rather than the school-room. One 
educator insists that the best specimens of liter- 
ature should be read with musical and accurate 
pronunciation, by the cradle, in the hearing of 
the infant, that the ear and the mind may be 
impressed before there can be any comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the words. On the same 
principle, that part of education which is carried 
on while the pupil is unconscious of it, by what 
he sees and hears, should be conducted with in- 
telligent adaptation of means to the desired end. 
When the mind is not occupied with books or 
recitations, and the eye wanders around the 
room, let it rest on maps, in order that the shape 
of countries, relative size of States, width of 
oceans, etc., may be fixed in the memory; or 
busts and statuettes of orators, statesmen and 
scholars, that their lives and deeds may inspire 
the pupil with a purpose to be wise and useful ; 
or paintings of scenes in national life, that the 
love of liberty and of the nation may grow. 
All unconsciously the pupil will thus be edu- 
cated through perceptions that are trained with 
art by the thoughtful teacher. 

The power of accurate and rapid observation 
can be acquired. Ruskin, who sees more beauty 
in a summer cloud than some men see in the 
whole universe, credits his wonderful power of 
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observation to the training in close inspection 
which he received from his father in trips they 
took together in Scotland when John was a boy. 
One would infer from his writings that his su- 
periority was due to extraordinary natural gifts. 

A conductor on an accommodation train de- 
termined never to ask a passenger a second 
time for his ticket. He cultivated his power of 
perception daily and hourly. He observed 
every one from whom he took a ticket most 
carefully. He did this at first by sheer force of 
will. Soon it became a habit with him to take 
in enough at a glance to fix a passenger and 
recognize him when he passed through the car 
a second time as one who had paid his fare, 
and this even when the passenger disguised 
himself in duster and traveling cap. 

I have seen somewhere the account of a pris- 
oner who had sharpened his wits in order that 
he might the more effectively prey upon society, 
and who could describe, to the minutest pecu- 
liarity of dress and feature, a visitor whom he 
had seen but a moment. 

A child is naturally observing. A very slight 
encouragement will lead him to become an 
accurate and enthusiastic investigator in history, 
letters, and nature. If the teacher has the tact 
to create an interest in books in the mind of the 
boy, he will soon observe all they can teach as 
quickly as he now sees that the new horse his 
neighbor has bought has a white foot; and the 
girl, under’ the same conditions, will soon ob- 
serve on sight the differences of similar words, 
as she now does that her playmate has a new 
flower or ribbon on her hat. But discourage or 
neglect to train children toobserve, and they are 
left with eyes and ears untrained and all their 
powers of observation blunted permanently. 

Effective and final rules cannot be supplied 
for this branch of our art, any more than for 
others: (1) The first rule is that there can be 
no specific and universal rule by which to train 
the powers of perception. The teacher must be 
guided by his own taste and tact and inspired 
by his own enthusiasm. (2) There should be 
care not to overdo the trial of the’senses. Too 
many objects may be brought before a child’s 
mind in a day. Especially at first, and with 
children accustomed to few toys at home, ob- 
jects should be few, and time given for careful 
inspection. (3) No school-room is so bare, and 
no apparatus so meagre, as to furnish the teacher 
a valid excuse for neglecting this essential 
feature in elementary education. Younger pu- 
pils can be trained in paper-folding, stick-build- 
ing, singing, and marching to music; older, by 
drawing, modeling (where facilities can be 
secured), and always by description of scenes, 
objects and. pictures which the pupils are per- 
mitted to examine with reference to description. 
Pupils in the Academy, High School, Normal 
School or College,,have the finest opportunity 
of cultivating their powers of exact observation 
in the study of the empirical sciences. (4) I 
think. we all agree, in theory at least, with Mr. 
Spencer (Education, p. 121), that everything 
should be studied first in the concrete, and that 
abstractions and generalizations should be re- 
served for a later stage of mental development. 








Progress should always be from the simple to 
the complex, from the few to the many, from the 
empirical to the rational. To proceed otherwise 
as we often do, in Grammar, ¢. g., is to discour- 
age the pupil by failure to understand what he 
learns by rote, and to stop the exercise of facul- 
ties which he should be using, and so to make 
his after knowledge dim and defective. 

IV. Of Memory something should be said. 
A hackneyed subject I know it is, yet one by 
no means understood or appreciated, or at least 
rationally treated. No one who has suffered or 
has seen the beginning of mental decay in loss 
of memory, and who knows enough of the 
science of mind to discover that the decay of 
this faculty and of intelligence generally is de- 
layed in proportion to the early development 
and healthy use of memory, will underestimate 
the training of this much-despised power. 
Memory is not properly trained for two reasons. 
First, it is not prized in this age. We live ina 
day of cyclopzdias, concordances, dictionaries, 
index rerums, vade mecums, and such helps. 
We need only memory enough to retain the 
alphabet, and even this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Second, the methods used to train it are 
irrational. The lesson is learned merely for 
recitation time, the student crams for an exam- 
ination at the end of the term or for a biennial. 
The memory obediently does what is expected 
of it and no more. It is trained to forget. 

If a pupil comes up to class with,a poorly 
prepared lesson, he is instructed to go over it 
again. ‘‘Why do you repeat that sentence 
twenty times to John,” said Wesley’s father to 
the boy’s mother, when he had become impa- 
tient listening to the effort to teach the young 
reformer his lesson. ‘Because nineteen times 
are not enough,” answered the persevering 
mother. Her zeal. was commendable, but a 
little more tact or knowledge of the science of 
mind would have lessened her labors and in- 
creased the result. 

This principle underlies all sound instruction 
on improvement of the memory. In order to 
recollection there must be clear perception and 
vigorous apprehension. This is effected only 
by concentration of mental energy on the object 
of study. In order to this concentration there 
must be interest in the object, either original or 
created, but interest there must be or there will 
be no knowledge gained that can be recalled. 
This principle is so well established that it needs 
no further discussion. Not that the subject is 
one easily disposed of in practice. Sully well 
says, ‘‘To judge in a given case how much: 
time and energy should be given to pure 
memory work is one of the nicest problems 
in the art of education.” (p. 299.) But I 
should discredit your intelligence it I should 
undertake to give you rules for awakening in- 
terest in the minds of your pupils, in the topics 
of recitation, and your enthusiasin if I should 
exhort you to fulfil the necessary conditions of 
training the memory of your pupils. 

V. ‘Two or more mental phenomena which 
have occurred together tend to recur together.” 
(Sully, p. 50.) This is called the law of asso- 
ciation. This law, scarcely noticed by the older 
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psychologists, but magnified into the whole 

science of mind by some moderns, holds a high 

seenga in its bearing on our art. I shall notice 
ut one application of the law. 

If one of the two phenomena occurring at the 
same time is a book and the other a feeling, 
love or hate, when the book is seen again the 
feeling will arise. Some parents punish their 
children for disobedience or neglect of lessons, 
by compelling them to commit to memory a 
chapter of the Bible. That chapter will always 
be hated, because associated with the feelings 
which accompanied the study of it. If the 
parent makes a practice of inflicting this kind 
of punishment the Bible will soon be hated 
thoroughly. On the same principle certain text 
hooks are always hated. They are associated 
with the feelings that were always uppermost 
when those books were before the mind. 

Horsemen warn drivers against striking a 
horse when he stumbles. The pain associated 
with the stumble will be recalled when he stum- 
bles again, will confuse him and perhaps lead 
to a fall. Human and equine nature are so 
much alike that the warning is in place in a 
school-room. Punishment for a slip of mem- 
ory, or any other intellectual stumble, will be so 
associated with it that any subsequent mistake 
will be worse, and mistakes will be more likely 
to occur. The law of association should teach 
us to do better. Many a nervous child has 
been made a hopeless blunderer, and some 
helpless stutterers, by unscientific treatment in 
the school-room. 

Punishment for a mistake due to lack of self- 
possession increases the nervousness, associates 
pain with the error, and makes correction next 
to impossible. When a teacher so far neglects 
the law of association as to make such punish- 
ments common, his recitations become to the 
pupil mere mixtures of pain and mistakes; the 
memory of them is arevival of misery, and the 
recollection of school days is so intensely disa- 
greeable that they are forgotten whenever it is 
= to forget them. The evil is not simply 
n adding to the sum of human wretchedness, 
but beyond that, in creating a dislike in the 
mind of the pupil for all study and all schools. 
The child treated in disregard of this law counts 
the days till the term closes, marks the last day 
a red-letter day in his calendar, and rejoices to 
end all study with the end of his compulsory 
common-school life. 

The discipline of the school, if based on this 
well-known though often neglected law of asso- 
ciation, opens windows in all directions on 
pleasant fields of investigation, into which the 
pupils will be impatient to enter. Nothing will 

so desirable as study, or so much coveted as 
an opportunity to goon into its higher branches 
of learning by the properly-trained pupil. 
Hatred of study in a boy or girl is almost in- 
variably proof of criminal mismanagement on 
the part of parent or teacher. A knowledge of 
the law of association, and application of it by 
teachers, will convert all drones into students, 
and all students into enthusiasts for learning. 

VI. Zhe Law of Hadit is simply that the 
mind tends to do again what it has once done, 
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and with each repetition of the act the tendency 
grows in geometrical ratio; and with tendency 
comes facility. "What one has done is a proph- 
ecy of what he will do. So the inference is 
plain, train up a child in the way he should go, 
and habit will bear him through temptations 
unharmed ; and, on the other hand, the Ethi- 
opian will change his color and the leopard his 
spots before one accustomed to do evil learns 
to do well. Teach thechildren habits of order, 
system. studiousness, truthfulness, honesty, and 
all else that is commendable. The teaching at 
home and in school educates when it teaches 
good habits, and in proportion as it teaches 
good habits, and not in proportion to the num- 
ber of facts and laws imparted. 

Of but one habit I shall speak to-day: the 
habit of happiness 1 shall call it. Happiness 
and misery are largely habits; they both be- 
come chronic and characteristic. We speak of 
the happy and the miserable man. The teacher 
can lay the foundations of the one character or 
the other by his methods in the school-room. 
There is no limit to the application of his art 
by the teacher in the effort to form a happ 
habit in his pupils; but the teacher himself. 
must have a good temper. That the teacher's 
temper creates the atmosphere of the school- 
room is a stale truth. Not the ability or ineffi- 
ciency of the instructor, not the idleness or 
studiousness of the scholars, but the disposition 
of the teacher to make the hours pass agreeably 
or otherwise, makes the room a prison-house or 
a palace to the children. 

Perhaps you know of a teacher who is capa- 
blé of keeping his pupils in misery allday. He 
may not resolve when he rises in the morning 
to be as disagreeable as possible, but does it 
without a resolution. He is sour by nature. 
If this hyper-acidulated teacher should happen 
to be a woman instead of a man, she would not 
be worse than he is; but the contrast between 
what we expect and usually find, and what we 
discover in such a case, is so great that she 
seems worse than the male tart. But whether 
the irritating cause be masculine or feminine, 
the pupils kept in misery through six hours of 
five days in the week acquire the habit of being 
miserable, of complaining, finding fault, being 
dissatisfied with everything. If this continues 
for a year or two the habit is fixed, the charac- 
ter is permanently injured, and the youth saved 
from a fatal cynicism only by the most perse- 
vering and skillful treatment. No scholarship, 
wealth, family, success, can make the victim 
of such a habit anything but wretched. 

The teacher who knows enough of the science 
of mind to understand the principle on which 
habits are formed, and who recognizes happi- 
ness as habitual, will apply this principle in the 
art of making his pupils happy. He will studi- 
ously rid himself of cares and worries before he 
faces his charge. He will bring all the benevo- 
lence in his system to the surface when he 
enters the room. He will fill his room with sun- 
shine; misery he will reserve for the offender, 
and even for him he will keep heaven in sight, 
and the way of repentance and reconciliation 
open. Besides getting more and better intellec- 
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tual work out of his scholars, he will raise up a 
generation that will. make the world happier 
while making it wiser. 

The depressing influence of many a vicious 
home has been counteracted and supplanted by 
that of the well-ordered school-room, presided 
over by a teacher whose very presence inspired 
the heart of the pupil with love for mankind and 
a desire for their good. How many men bless 
the name of a preceptor under whose guidance 
they formed the habit, which more than any- 
thing they have ever learned or gained, has 
secured their earthly happiness. 

VII. Zhe Constructive Imagination is a power 
of the mind by which one can picture whatever 
character he pleases for himself; create events 
in his own history; and,in general, fancy him- 
self and others being and doing whatever he 
wishes them to be and to do. Further, these 
imagined acts produce all the effects on the 
author himself, which real acts do. A sin com- 
mitted in imagination defiles the conscience. 
A good deed done in this fictitious world, in- 
tensifies the love of good in the heart of the 
dreamer. Further still, this power is always ac- 
tive. We are all creating a world of our own 
every day. Two other facts must be remem- 
bered ; one is that childhood is an imaginative 
age, peculiarly so. When Shakespeare said, 


‘“¢ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact,” 


he might have added the child. Ifthe luxu- 
riant and fertile imagination of the child is not 
intelligently treated, if materials are not fur- 
nished it out of which it can form good ideals in- 
stead of bad ones, and if it is not helped in the 
formation of this world of its own, it will cer- 
tainly suffer. The imagination will run wild. A 
second fact is that this is an age of novels. 
Outside of professional reading, nine-tenths of the 
books read are works of fiction. Children must 
be educated in view of this prevalence of works 
of the imagination. 

Only the most general rules can be given on 
this subject. , 

1. A distinct line should be drawn between 
the real and the imaginary, especially for the 
benefit of the more imaginative. Children who 
begin by telling fictitious stories for amusement, 
soon find the talent can be used for deception. 

2. Lest fancy run away with the dreamer, it 
should be restrained, not so much directly as in- 
directly, by careful and frequent exercise of reas- 
oning, exact memory, and judgment. 

3. Place in the hands of the pupils the best 
works of children’s fiction, not the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ nor pretended biography with a ficti- 
tious coloring, but such books as avoid the two 
extremes of ‘‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,” and the average 
Sabbath-school novel. 

4. Instead of the, stereotyped composition, let 
the exercise be varied sometimes by a descrip- 
tion of the man the boy would like to be, the 
house he would like, even the kind of school 
he would fancy, and let the girl give her ideal in 
person, home, and dress. 

5. In every lesson the imaginative teacher 
can by a few fit words start the fancy of his class 
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till they will all picture even the scene suggested 
by a question in arithmetic. 

Here rules are specially useless. The un- 
thoughtful will not know how to use them, and 
the thoughtful will not need them. One 
rule we shall all obey, not to suffer the imagina- 
tion to grow uninstructed or unregulated as 
though it was a law unto itself, but we shall check, 
stimulate, or direct this power, as each case 
needs our care, so that it shall bea useful factor 
in the subsequent life of the pupil. 

Passing over countless subjects which furnish 
principles for this art of teaching, I shall speak 
of but one more. 

VIII. The will, the soul’s power of self-deter- 
mination. The soul is self-determined in every 
subjective act. The will is not a separate 
faculty, but the soul willing. So largely is 
mental action will action, that a German 
philoso,,her mistakenly makes the will the 
soul. So closely is volition connected with intel- 
ligence that Jesus more truthfully says, “ If any 
man wills to do my will, he shall know of the 
doctrine,” etc. So closely is it connected with 
memory that an apostle exhorts, ‘“‘ Be doers of 
the word, and not hearers only,”’ and adds that 
if no volition follows hearing; the word is soon 
forgotten. Further, every act of will contributes 
to the formation, and is also an expression, of 
character. These principles suggest rules with- 
out number for a part of education which is lit- 
tle thought of, but which yields in importance 
to no feature in the training of mind. 

1. We do not forget that in educating the will 
we are training responsible, self-governing 
agents to exercise their wills. We are not mak- 
ing mere creatures of habit, nervous and intel- 
lectual machines, the chief end of which is to 
act automatically, and exactly according to our 
notions of right. We are to teach them to will 
so that when they come to act for themselves, 
without the counsel of parent or teacher, they 
will freely follow the line of the highest princi- 
ples of action. 

2. In order to the development of will in pu- 
pils, there must be required of them exact and 
universal obedience. It has passed into a 
maxim, that only those who have learned to 
obey know how to rule, , 

3. Let rules be few and explicit, to avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

4. Exact obedience in the line of the child’s 
intuitions of right and justice. These instinct- 
ive convictions are your strongest ally. 

5. Be perfectly consistent. Let no promise 
or threat be made till it is clearly practical in, 
fulfillment, and then fulfill it at all hazards. 
Children learn by contact and example. The 
pupils of a strong-willed teacher become like 
him in this characteristic. 

6. Never require obedience which you can’t 
enforce. There is a margin of free action out- 
side of your jurisdiction. Recognize it. You 
will be more likely to secure obedience within 
your own domain. 

7. While the aptitudes and constitutional ten- 
dencies of children are to be considered, they 
are not to be allowed to determine their own 
course of study. Some one has said we must 
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administer for the child not according~to his 
references and whims now, but in view of what 

e will understand his interest to be after a 
while. Electives are not wisely offered to 
Freshmen, much less to the infant class. 

8. It may be necessary, in order to save the 
man from the graver penalties which nature in- 
flicts on the disobedient, to secure obedience in 
the boy by the infliction of penalties that seem 
severe not tothe sufferer only, but to the teacher. 
Let such punishment be imposed according to 
the coolest judgment, in exact proportion to the 
offence, and with the strictest regard to the prin- 
ciples that determine our art. 

In conclusion I am compelled to say, I seem 
to myself to have touched in the most superfi- 
cial way a few out of a great many possible 
points of interest and importance in the art of 
teaching which grow out of a study of the science 
of mind. Every one of these hints, however, is 
a surface indication of a mine of wealth which 
belongs to whomsoever I can persuade to seek 
for it. The selection has been determined, you 
might expect to find, by my experience in the 
work of instruction. But the laws I have dis- 
covered in my experience have revealed them- 
selves generally in the consequences of my igno- 
rance or neglect of them. That you may not 
only be able to ge by my experience, but be 
persuaded to take up and study, or review the 
science of mind, for the sake of discovering the 
principles that furnish the essential rules of our 
art, is the object of this paper, and my earnest 
desire for all my fellow teachers in the State. 

I heard a lady teacher say, after listening to 
suggestions such as I have made, ‘To do all 
that would require too much work. The salary 
is not large enough to pay me for putting my 
whole mind and heart into the work as I should 
be obliged to do if I taught in that way.” I 
hope she has quit teaching, and that all men 
and women of that spirit have left the ranks of 
instructors. I am persuaded that the vast ma- 
jority of teachers in this State are intelligent, 
thoughtful and scientific in their instructions, 
that they are enthusiasts in their profession, that 
they need only to know that it is possible to do 
their work better, and they will do and sacrifice 
all that is required in order to make that im- 

rovement. Further, that as a result the pupils 
in our public schools are every year becoming 
better in habits, tastes and disposition, and that 
they furnish a larger and more creditable repre- 
sentation in our schools of higher instruction. 
This result is not reached by the work of teach- 
ers who measure their work by their salary, but 
of those who, if obliged to teach for a living, 
are yet doing the greatest part of what they do 
every day because they love their profession 
and are proud of it, because they take genuine 
pleasure in watching the growth of minds under 
their instruction, and many of them because 
they regard their school-room work as part of 
their service to the great Teacher, from whom 
they learned the blessed lessons of repent- 
ance, faith and love, whom they have taken as 
Master and Model, both in teaching and in 
pry unselfish devotion to the chosen work 
of life. 
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Miss Etta McBirney read the following 
paper prepared by Miss Tittiz S. Booz, 
Supt. of Bristol, Pa., on 


HYGIENIC TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At the State Teachers’ Association assembled 
at Meadville during the summer of 1884, a 
paper was read entitled ‘‘ Temperance in Pub- 
lic Schools—What ? How? When ?” advocating 
the enactment of a law making instruction in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks and other 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, obligatory in all schools receiving public 
money.” It closed by suggesting “ agitation” 
as a means of securing this, quoting Gail Ham- 
iltons’s method of barn-building: ‘ Keep up a 
terrible racket.”’ At the close of the reading, the 
Association proceeded to follow this advice, by 
unanimously adopting the following resolution : 

We, the Teachers of Pennsylvania, in State Con- 
vention assembled, are in. hearty sympathy with the 
legislative enactments, which require Physiology and 
Hygiene, with special reference to alcoholics and 
narcotics, to be taught in the public schools of five 
States, viz.: Vermont, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York and Rhode Island; and that we respect- 
fully request our Legislature at their next session to 
make the same study mandatory in Pennsylvania. 

To keep up the “ racket’’ a committee of three 
was appointed to secure signatures to petitions 


to the Legislature on this subject. We are of 


the opinion that they were most successful pe- 
titioners, for the following winter a bill was in- 
troduced into the Legislature, which after con- 
siderable “‘agitation’’ was passed and so our 
‘barn is builded.” 

But the builders cannot rest upon their laurels. 
“Hygienic Teaching in our Public Schools” 
means more work for the teacher, more work for 
the pupil, more objections from parents, more 
reference to the new-fangled ways and more 
longings for the days without Hygiene. (When 
was that, friend?) We are told that Moses pro- 
vided for the health of his nation, and it pre- 
ceded medicine with the Greeks and Romans. 
In fact it means more of everything but salary. 
Whether agitation on this latter point would be 
followed by such speedy legislation, as in the 
case of hygiene, we leave you to determine, and 
enter upon our subject. 

-Much has been said and written upon this 
topic, and we have been exercised as to what 
special line of thought to pursue for profit and 
pleasure. Hoping not to weary you, we propose 
to look at some of the criticisms that are made 
upon the wording of the law; the importance of 
the study of Hygiene; why we teach it in the 
public schools; how to teach it; selection of 
text-books ; relation of teacher and pupil to its 
application. 

It is said that too much latitude is given, in 
that only effects, not ‘‘evil” effects, are to be 
taught, so that a person fond of his pipe and 
glass, may color his instruction to suit his views. 


Very true; but would it not be peculiar to say 


the least to find such retained in the ranks when 
such a fact is known? Again, stimulants include 
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tea, pepper, mustard, fly-blisters and the birch, 
and it is laughingly asked ‘Where shall we 
stop?’ We would respectfully suggest stop- 
ping at the blister. He who would apply the 

irch after that is a barbarian. Another, Who 
shall decide whether the examination is satis- 
factory? We answer, He who decides the mat- 
ter in other branches. But, as teachers, we are 
more concerned with the spirit of the law—and 
that we know is good—to give the boys and 
girls of our State a knowledge of themselves, of 
the laws of health, and of .alcohol and tobacco 
in their deadly effects. We believe the criticisms 
are fairly made, however. 

The study of Hygiene—the science of health 
—is of inestimable value to all. In cases of ter- 
rible accident many lives are often lost which 
might have been saved, if those standing by 
had known whattodo. There are many simple 
remedies which may relieve pain, impart vigor, 
prolong life, with which all should be familiar. 
To preserve health is easier than to cure dis- 
ease, but how few act as if this were true. The 
contrary often seems the general belief. We 
find out while yet children the peril from fire, 
cutting tools, and falls, but are not so ready to 
see the punishment from bad habits. This we 
seem willing to learn by bitter experience. A 
knowledge of the laws of Hygiene, if practiced, 
will save us many wounds. To the children, 
then, ¢/zs is especially valuable. Youth is rash, 
and strength is wasted often that should be jeal- 
ously reserved for future use. A desire to ex- 
cel another leads to feats of daring, that end 
frequently in lifelong injury. We cannot afford 
to let them learn by experience that the penalty 
of a violated law is sure to be inflicted; and this 
alone would be sufficient cause for its study. 

It is claimed by those who profess to know 
that ‘‘ modern hygiene” has added so much to 
English longevity that men live two years and 
women three years longer than they did thirty 

ears ago. The improvement in the aggregate 
is said to be six per cent. The results of vacci- 
nation are given as one of the benefits in saving 
life ; in a case of forty-eight deaths but one had 
been vaccinated. In our day the permission of 
the government of Spain has been granted to 
physicians to inoculate the people with cholera 
virus in order to prevent or lighten the scourge. 
This department of Hygiene may more prop- 
erly be referred to specialists, but there are others 
which may be considered as within our prov- 
ince. Location or habitation of individuals, 
drainage when large numbers are collected 
in a small space, ventilation, proper clothing, 
cleanliness, quality and quantity of food and its 
regularity, regular exercise and sleep, are the 
important points which we should teach. 

Why teach these fo the children in our public 
schools? is asked. Why not leave it to our col- 
leges? Because these children are to be our 
citizens of the future, our boards of health, our 
legislators, our school directors, and they need 
education for these positions, and how many 
think you will ever reach the college? There 
are some things that we are perfectly willing to 
defer to that period, but not this. We fear the 
chances for Hygiene would be small, 
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Then there are other reasons for teaching it. 
Our public schools are in a measure the chan- 
nels of communications with thousands of homes 
where a knowledge and application of the laws 
of Hygiene would be a blessing not “in dis- 
guise.” Invite the parents of these children to 
a lecture on the science of health—how many 
will hear it? Teach it in school and you may 
be sure it will be heard at home. It is true we 
may not succeed in changing their present mode 
of life, but we may see the benefits in the homes 
of the future. 

If the study of this science is not essential in 
our schools, we know not where it is. Look at 
some of the pupils, “the great unwashed 
throng,” that fill the school-rooms in some of 
our cities and towns. Coming from homes 
where dirt reigns supreme, soap and water be- 
ing unknown factors in the domestic economy, 
insufficiently fed, and with clothing unsuited in 
» pea to either decency or comfort, freighting 
the air with odors, not from ‘‘ Araby the blest,”’ 
but from a hundred kitchens further enriched 
by stale tobacco smoke, we can conceive of no 
subject so interesting to the teacher as that of 
Hygiene. Sunny Italy, Erin’s green isle, Afric’s 
golden sand have sent their quota and now 
Lo! the poor Indian comes. We teach them 
how to use tools, to cook and to sew, and 
shall they not be taught to keep the health of 
that body for which they are to provide? 

But why not omit the primary grades? Be- 
cause some never get beyond them, and it can- 
not be begun too early in the course, and though 
adinitting difficulties, we believe in the hands of 
a skillful teacher the subject can be made pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

The science of Hygiene is constructed from 
the teachings of Physiology combined with ex- 
perience. Hence a knowledge of Physiology, 
the science of function, and Anatomy, the 
science of structure, are essential. It is a ques-_ 
tion with some how much of each of these should 
be taught in our schools. In the Primary 
grades Hygiene should have the prominence, 
the other two being subordinate; ‘in higher 
grades the relative amount of Anatomy and 
Physiology should be increased without dimin- 
ishing the amount of Hygiene. For example 
we may teach the little ones the importance of a 
clean skin, the need of exercise and rest without 
the anatomy of either skin or muscle, but older 
ones will and should desire more than the facts , 
of science. 

‘‘How shall we teach and where begin it?” 
‘* With what the child knows,” answers the last, 
clause. His play, work, eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, pain—all give points for work. How? 
Have preliminary lessons. Teach the parts of 
the body and their uses. Having the children 
touch each part as named is a good exercise. If 
a name is desired for this, call it ‘a story about 
nature,” which is, we believe, the meaning of 
the word Physiology. 

After this preparatory work, name some part 
of the body about which you intend to talk the 
next day. Take the skin, for instance. Lead 
the pupils to see that the skin is a covering ; 
compare with other coverings; speak of its fit, 
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its elasticity ; illustrate with clothing ; show how 
we outgrow that, but the skin grows. Natural 
smoothness of it and roughness produced by 
exposure and labor (but not to be despised) of- 
fer points of instruction. So perspiration may 
be explained by having them notice the effect 
produced by running, by fever, thus showing 
another use—to carry off waste matter. Then 
the care of it—to keep clean, avoid hot rooms, 
drafts, sitting on damp ground, especially when 
very warm, and, last but not least, the’ evil ef- 
fects of alcohol in reddening the nose and 
marring the face with blotches, and of tobacco 
in giving the skin a sallow, lifeless look, a pic- 
ture of the whole body. To repeat a formula, 
we must not drink, then, or chew if we wish to 
have a clear, healthy skin,” is a pleasant way of 
impressing the lesson. 

t is to be understood that this outline em- 
braces a series of lessons, each one of which 
should be reviewed before taking the next step. 
In the higher grades, more work may be re- 
quired of the pupils and less of the teachers, but 
even here it may be necessary to teach the les- 
son one day and have the recitation the next. 

Terms must be explained. If we speak of 
the function of the liver or heart it is of the 
greatest importance that the pupil understands 
what is meant by function, and be able to use 
the word intelligently. Some funny mistakes 
arise from the lack of this knowledge. The 
lessons here may be given more methodically, 
beginning with the skeleton. Topical recita- 
tions may be required. If a text-book is used 
by pupils it will be doubtless most convenient 
to follow the order in which the lessons are 
given. If orally, the teacher can prepare an 
outline as may be desired, whether of circula- 
tion, muscle or bone. Chats on the body add 
to the interest of the lessons, The dissection of 
an eye is not a difficult matter, and when this 
organ is studied, much more satisfactory result 
will be obtained by showing the coats, humors, 

etc., than by describing them. 
' Special attention should be given to the vital 
processes, as breathing, digestion, circulation. 
Frequent reviews and sharp examinations will 
test the work. Committing the words of the 
book will not make intelligent students. We 
want to develop thought as well as to communi- 
cate information, and we have found it a good 
test to require our pupils to state (having finished 
a course in Physiology) whether they consider 
the study an important one, and why or why not. 

In the selection of a text-book care should be 
taken that one suited to the grade, in matter and 
expression, be chosen. Its statements should 
be clear and concise with no more technical 
terms than are absolutely necessary. A book 
on temperance with a hygienic attachment, nor 
the reverse will answer the purpose. The 
opinion of competent teachers should be con- 
sulted on this point. 

But the teacher will be more than the book. 
Be practical. In the various little accidents 
which occur on every play-ground and in even 
the best regulated school-rooms, keep your 
nerves steady, show a readiness and ability to 
apply the remedies you have been endeavoring 
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to impress upon them. What the teacher 
“says” is often forgotten, but what she ‘‘ does,” 
never. If you teach the necessity of pure air be 
sure the school-room is as well ventilated as is 
in your power to have it; if an erect position is 
the question see to it that the posture is erect 
during the recitation of the fact at least. En- 
courage out-of-door sports of boys and girls, re- 
straining excessive exercise, spurring on the 
laggards. In short, insist that what is learned 
in this department of science shall be practiced 
while under your care. The real value of 
knowledge is the use we make of it. To train 
the intellect, to fill the mind with the facts of 
hygiene, to train the sensibilities is valuable, but 
if the will, the power to do, be not active, it may 
as well be untaught. 

A letter from Mrs. Jos. D. WEEkKs, on 
behalf of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was read by Supt. Wooprurr, 
as follows: 

To the State Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
svlvania ; In behalf of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of this State, I have the 
pleasure of extending their most cordial greet- 
ings to the teachers now assembled in conven- 
tion. 

We feel it due, that we should thank you for 
the resolution adopted by your Association last 
year at Meadville, expressing hearty sympathy 
with legislative enactments in other States re- 
quiring instruction in the public schools in Phy- 
siology and Hygiene with special reference to 
alcoholic stimulants and narcotics, and uniting 
with us in a request to the Legislature to make 
the same study mandatory in Pennsylvania. We 
would also acknowledge the service rendered 
during last winter by strong resolutions adopted 
at various Teachers’ Institutes, and numerous 
signatures of teachers to our petitions. These 
all, of course, had due weight when presented 
to the Legislature, and it isa matter of congratu- 
lation to all interested, that, of the 14 states 
which have now enacted laws on this subject, 
Pennsylvania is acknowledged to have the best. 

In order that the law might do no injustice to 
teachers, it was especially provided in framing 
it, that they should not be required to pass an 
examination in this new branch of study until 


June, 1886—thus giving ample time forthorough , 


research and preparation. 

The rapidity with which book publishers are 
“revising” their own Physiologies, to meet the 
requirements of the law, gives evidence that 
teachers will be at no loss for aids in their work; 
and we hope School Boards will be careful not 
to adopt any text-books which have not been so 
prepared or “revised”’ as to fulfill both the 
letter and spirit of the law. 

As an organization, we, of course, have the 
deepest interest in the faithful and honest en- 
forcement of the law, and we realize that upon 
the careful and conscientious work of the 
teachers, all its success, must depend. We 
think the instructors of Pennsylvania have now 
before them an opportunity to aid in a great 
moral reform, such as has never been betore 
given to any organization, and we pledge to you 
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our cordial support and co-operation in all your 
efforts to make the instruction thus provided for 
a great success. 

As to results in other States we have the testi- 
mony of many prominent educators. 

Prof. Pass, of Michigan says: “‘ Nothing 
has ever been done in Michigan, which has 
created so great a wave of public sentiment in 
favor of total abstinence as the passage of this 
law. Hon. T. W. Bicknell, President of the 
National Education Association, gives it as his 
opinion, that ‘no measure of this age promises 
more for the future, than that of scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools :” Mr. 
Morey, editor of the New England Educational 
Journal, and for thirty years, teacher of a boys’ 
school in Boston, recently appeared before the 
Committee of Education in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and made a strong plea for a simi- 
lar law there, which has since been enacted. 
President Elliott of Harvard College, endorses 
the measure heartily, and the speech made in 
its favor before the Massachusetts Legislature 
by Mr. Hiram Orcutt, Manager of the New 
England Bureau of Education, is so full of good 
things and telling points, that time would forbid 
quoting more than this introductory sentence: 
‘“No one who claims an interest in the children, 
in the family, and in the welfare of the State, 
which depends upon the condition of our homes 
and the character of our children, cam have any 
objections to such a law.” 

With this manly sentiment we are heartily 
agreed, and to the teachers of the State do we 
appeal with confidence, to prepare the children 
of this Commonwealth, by their faithful teach- 
ing, for the highest possible manhood and 
womanhood, both physically, intellectually and 
morally. 

On behalf of the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. JOSEPH D. WEEKS, 
State Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 

Instruction. 

Dr. HicBEE: It would be unbecoming to 
express any doubt of the attitude of the law- 
abiding people of the Commonwealth to- 
ward the law that has been passed ; we must 
take for granted that the law will be obeyed, 
that it will have the full codperation of 
teachers, and of the Directors who are 
required to enforce it under penalty of for- 
feiture of their State appropriation. It is 
needless to speak of the results from a legal 
point of view—the law must be submitted 
to the test of time. But the moral results of 
such work present a difficult question—so 
many external forces enter into the inner 
process, and affect the ethical. results. The 
external forces are not all. The same air 
and soil surround the rose and the beet. 
The character of the plant, however, is de- 
termined from within—but it is our duty to 
plough the field and fertilize the soil. So 
also it is the imperative duty of the family, 
the municipality, the State and the school, 
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to see that the external forces brought to 
bear upon the child’s life are the best we 
can give. We must withdraw so far as pos- 
sible all causes of temptation from family, 
social and school life ; we must see that cir- 
cumstances have their full moral effect. We 
must not allow children to form habits of 
lying or vulgarity in their play. The loca- 
tion and surroundings of the schoolhouse 
should be fitly chosen. No wise board of 
directors will build adjacent to a saloon or 
hotel, for instance. 

But on the side of the self-determining 
power, which begins to develop early, and 
must be trained into the fully-rounded eth- 
ical will, how are we to influence the child? 
We hear some foolish prattle about the ques- 
tion whether moral instruction shall be 
given in school. What nonsense! What 
is the whole relation of teacher to pupil, if 
not moral? The very fact that you chal- 
lenge his obedience and respect is a strong 
moral influence. Is it the only one? Can 
we do no more than repress and restrain, or 
must we point and lead up higher? Can we 
enter into the habits and lives of the chil- 
dren, and influence them for good? If so, 
how ?. You may teach physiology and hy- 
giene till doomsday, without result. You 
may prove absolutely the danger of this or 
that course of life, without result. The devil 
knows the Ten Commandments and the rev- 
elation of God in Christ, and yet is damned. 
All depends on what we make to be involved 
in the intellectual studies. You may go 
rattling through all the bones of the skele- 
ton—I forget how many there are, and 
don’t want to know—you may teach that 
drinking alcohol will soften the bones, or 
smoking tobacco injure the skin, and yet 
get nothing done. You may drill your 
pupils until they can repeat the names of all 
the bones and muscles, which is more than a 
Philadelphia surgeon can do, and after all 
never reach the ethical nature. It is not 
from lack of knowledge that God’s will is 
disobeyed, but because men ‘‘ love darkness 
rather than the light.’’ 

What shall the teacher do? Watch the 
child’s habits. Go back to his family life, 
to his freundschaft—study his whole habitat. 
Where there is a well-regulated family life, 
you will hardly, need any commandment 
other than ‘“‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ and if you do your duty they will 
bless you as a faithful coadjutor. You will 
find that you need more than a text-book— 
more even than the too-common object les- 
son of the drunkard’s staggering presence ; 
you must get into the child’s life—penetrate 
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its soul and draw it upward by that infinite 
love which has reached you and through 
you reaches the child. How did the Sa- 
viour teach the Magdalen? Did he tell her 
that her course of life was wasting this mus- 
cle and destroying that nerve? No: he 
spoke to her as one who loved her soul, and 
challenged her to purity of life as the dictate 
of her own conscience—and she ‘‘ bathed 
His feet with her tears.’’ I do not say you 
shall not use the text-book, or fail to teach 
the evil effects of vicious habit upon the 
body; but I do say you must come to the 
child with a soul determined to do him 
good—to help him against evil on every 
hand. And you should go about this work 
like people of common sense, being careful 
how you talk of what touches the family. 
Your relation to the child as teacher is arti- 
ficial; parenthood is God-ordained ; and 
‘though the father be a drunkard or the 
mother a courtesan, the child is bound to 
honor their fatherhood and motherhood. 
You must not attempt to carry temperance 
into the family through the child, but into 
the family life first and through that to the 
child. And if a boy is drawn aside to play 
billiards and read ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ don’t re- 
prove him publicly, give him a bad name, 
and condemn him and yourself—there is no 
love in that—but go to him and to his par- 
ents quietly, and talk to them as their friend 
—try to act as He would have done who 
shed His blood for you and them; and so 
you will reach the family and the boy, and 
by no other way under God’s heaven that I 
know of. 

Prof. R. Dartincton: The passage of 
the law has imposed ¢ new responsibility 
upon teachers, and I believe this body of 
women who succeeded where men had failed, 
have done good work for humanity, and are 
entitled to the highest credit. This work 
must be cautionary rather than reformatory : 
we may save the young, but experience 
teaches that it is difficult to reach the old. 
The language of the law is gentle, but it 
means war on alcohol and tobacco; and we 
must not stop here, but must look after the 
machinery for compliance with the law. 
Chester county, which sent up 10,000 names 
to petitions, has been divided into ten dis- 
tricts, and those who secured the passage of 
the law will endeavor to secure its enforce- 
ment. If the teachers are right, the text- 
books are a secondary consideration ; it is 
well to have plenty of them, and let the 
best survive competition. 

Miss E.izaBeTH LiLoyp: I wish to em- 
phasize the truth that while the child may 
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forget what the teacher says, he will not for- 
get what she is and does. Physiology is put 
at the base of this teaching, as it should be. 
If we could only get people to live up to 
the simplest rules of hygiene, it would help 
greatly to settle the question. But the 
teachers want to know something of the sub- 
ject before they teach it. Teaching physiol- 
ogy and hygiene in a school-room where 
pure air is excluded will not amount to 
much; if we teach the evil effects of to- 
bacco, and the teacher uses it, his teaching 
loses its effect. There are a few teachers 
who have acquired this bad habit; I hope 
they are sorry for it, and will help us to pre- 
vent others doing so, if they cannot cure 
themselves. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted with few dissenting 
voices : 


WHEREAS, The use of tobacco has increased 
to such an alarming extent that the State has 
deemed it necessary to pass an act tending to 
discourage its use; and, 

WHEREAS, The example of the teacher is 
more powerful than his precepts; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, all teachers should feel it their duty to 
abstain from the use of tobacco in every form. 


The Committee on Drawing was an- 
nounced, as follows:. Messrs. H. S. Moyer, 
Matt Savage, Misses Kate J. Newmont, Ella 
A. Zollinger, Elizabeth Stahle. 

Association then adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


_ 
> 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








EPLIES to dispatches to New York and 
Ohio Associations were read by the Sec- 
retary. 
AUDITOR’S REPORT. 
The Auditing Committee reported that 
they found the accounts of Treasurer for 
last year to be correct, as follows: 


- Total receipts, including balance from pre- 


Ceding YORP: . 6.6% ge ae 0 es $720 34 
Total expenditures -4).60 37356 «(0g Hs 568 46 
Balance, including note ........ $151 388 


The report was adopted, and so also was 
a motion of Supt. Wooprurr that the 
Treasurer be instructed to collect the note 
in his possession, and hereafter keep all the 
funds of the Association in hand, subject to 
call, 

NORMAL DIPLOMAS, 

Prof. WALLER, chairman of Committee 
on Normal Diplomas, presented the follow- 
ing report, signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee: 
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Your Committee, appointed to report upon a 
lack of uniformity in the measure of scholastic 
attainments and teaching skill among the grad- 
uates of the several State Normal Schools, and 
to suggest a remedy, respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing : 

I. As to the Fact: 

The course of study for all the schools is fixed 
by a convention of principals called by the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. The branches 
are named, and the extent to which each must 
be pursued is specified as precisely as, in the 
nature of the case, is possible. 

After students have been examined by the 
authorities of the school they attend, and have 
been recommended as up to the required stand- 
ard, they are subjected to examination by a 
Board of five experts appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, of which, in all 
cases, either he or his deputy is chairman. A 
negative vote by two of the examiners defeats 
the candidate. ; 

After these examinations the successful candi- 
date receives a certificate of character and 
scholarship exempting the holder from exami- 
nation by a County Superintendent for two years. 
If, at the end of that time, this candidate already 
approved by the Faculty and the State Board of 
Examiners, can also give satisfactory evidence 
of the approval of a third and of a fourth body 
of men, viz., the Boards of Directors having 
employed them, a State Normal Diploma is is- 
sued to the applicant. 

Summing up, we have: 

1. The same course of study, as to branches 
and the extent to which they must be pursued. 

2. The same person appointing the examiners 
for all the schools. 

3. The same person, or his deputy, directing 
every examination. 

4. Four several bodies of men approving be- 
fore a diploma can be issued. 

It would seem difficult for legislative provision 
to go much farther in the direction of uniformity. 

Turning to the allegations of a want of uni- 
formity in carrying out the course of avntiy, your 
Committee begs leave to say that personal ac- 
quaintance with the results of examination in 
many of these schools has not revealed such 
wide differences of scholarship as have been 
alleged by members of this convention. They 
would remind the convention that apparent dif- 
ferences in isolated cases afford a very narrow 
basis for so wide a generalization as that to which 
you have listened. 

The chief difference, the greatest lack of uni- 
formity, and that most lamentable, is in the 
amount of attention given to the science and 
particularly to the art of Teaching. This is in 
part due to a want of agreement as to what this 


professional work should be, and in part to the 


consequent want of adequate regulations for this 
distinctive work of Normal Schools. There is 
no standard of skill in the art of teaching and 
often no test of it beyond that set up by the 
school itself, and by the Boards employing the 
graduates. 

II. As to the Remedy: 

While experience has demonstrated that ex- 
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aminations are often misleading, and that “per 
cents.” can never express the spiritual qualifi- 
cations of the successful teacher, your Commit- 
tee suggests that the differences now existing 
would be somewhat diminished by a State ex- 
amination of candidates for the Senior class. 
This would promote uniformity in the course of 
the Senior year. It would make more definite 
the amount of time for professional work in that 
year. Practical difficulties have hitherto pre- 
vented the carrying out of this measure. 

It must be admitted at the outset of this dis- 
cussion that absolute uniformity in scholarship 
or in teaching skill can be guaranteed by no di- 
plomas, because there is nosuchthing. It may 
even be questioned whether absolute uniformity 
would be desirable if it were attainable. The 
several sections of this great State are widely 
different in their educational circumstances. 
The grazing counties and those in which timber 
interests are foremost cannot offer to teachers 
the length of term nor the salaries offered in the 
great wheat-growing or mineral producing 
counties. One term in Luzerne or Venango 
may enable a teacher to go to school twice as 
long as one in Pottef or in Vike. 

Where legislation has striven so hard for uni- 
formity, your Committee is in no degree dis- 
turbed by the differences in scholarship actually 
found among the holders of State Normal Di- 
plomas, believing them to be far less than the 
differences found among graduates in Law 
Medicine or Theology. 

[Signed] D. J. WALLER, 
EMMA POWERS. 


Supt. Luckey: Our city is not in a Nor- 
mal district, but we are affected by their 
diplomas. This report has been very nicely 
prepared, but it has a slight flavor of white-, 
wash. The law is all right theoretically, 
but practically it don’t work. These Nor- 
mal schools are as far apart as the poles in 
their examinations and their course of study. 
Different sets of questions are used at the 
schools ; some examinations. may be thor- 
ough, others certainly are nothing. The 
examinations should all be held at the same 
time, by a State Board, upon the same 
questions ; any who choose to come should 
be admitted to the class, and those who are 
able, and no others, should be passed. Then 
the diploma would mean something—and if 
it don’t mean anything, as is now the case, 
it should not be issued at all. 

Dr. Brooks: The gentleman from Pitts- 
burgh always makes a good speech, but 
whether he has covered the ground, or 
made the desired impression, is another 
question. Of course a man from the 
Smoky City would be familiar with white- 
wash and the necessity for it; but it does 
not follow that the Normal Schools need it. 
I believe the questions and the examinations 
at these schools are as fair, and do as thor- 
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ough work, as those at any other institutions 
in this country. I grant that persons have 
been graduated who should not have been 
—that is not peculiar to them—but the rule 
is otherwise. Our President and many 
others on this floor have more than justified 
those who gave them diplomas. I believe 
the examinations might be improved ; the 
same questions at every school on the same 
day would give better satisfaction, and 
would stop this carping criticism. I think 
this is practicable, and would like to see it 
adopted. It may be well, too, that the 
papers go back to the department, and be 
passed upon without knowing whence they 
come. The present elementary course is 
not so high as it should be; but when we 
wanted to add a year, we were vetoed at 
headquarters. 

Supt. Luckey: Dr. Brooks, whom I have 
always respected as he well knows, after put- 
ting on a second coat of whitewash, admits 
that there are mistakes all round, and wants 
them corrected. That’s what we want, too. 

Supt. BuEHRLE: There are two superin- 
tendents on each Examining Board, and the 
State Department with one of these can re- 
ject any candidate—therefore we are: told 
the charge of passing incompetents reflects 
back upon the superintendents who vote to 
pass them. Yet everybody who has at- 
tended these meetings knows that if a super- 
intendent ventures to criticise these matters 
he is at once accounted hostile to Normal 
Schools—notwithstanding the law evidently 
intends to subject them to just such criti- 
cism. If we are to go and vote upon their 
graduates, our criticism should have a 
respectful hearing. I am not sure we should 
aim at too great uniformity, which necessar- 
ily implies restriction. But it must not be 
overlooked that this report makes the start- 
ling statement, after these schools have been 
in existence over 25 years, in the hands of 
the father of the system and the several 
principals, that it is not yet determined 
what should be done in reference to that 
training in the art of teaching for which the 
schools were established! The weight of 
the objections made to the graduates is not 
so much against their scholarship as their 
work in the school-room—it is not their lit- 
erary work so much as their training in 
practical teaching that we feel is neglected ; 
and this report explains and justifies all that 
has been said on that point. Many certifi- 
cates are signed by superintendents with 
misgiving after the two years’ teaching, and 
these superintendents lose their right to 
complain ; but under the recent decision, re- 
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fusal to approve is only a postponement, so 
we may feel more free to refuse. 

Dr. WicKERSHAM: If the report says 
what the last speaker reads into it (I did not 
hear the report read), then it is far from the 
truth. Every school had in its course of 
study the science of teaching, and plans for 
conducting the art, from the very first ; and 
this instruction has always been regular and 
systematic. But if the report only means 
that we have not yet arrived at the end of 
knowledge on this subject, then it is all 
right; for we shall probably never have for- 
mulated all the principles of the science of 
teaching—it is in process of evolution: in 
this sense Normal Schools are experimental, 
and always must be. The inaugural says 
there are inequalities in graduation. There 
may be special cases, but that there is any 
general inequality I doubt. There was no 
intentional difference in my time, and I am 
sure there has been none since; there may 
have been a little latitude allowed to new 
schools once, but the occasion for that has 
passed. It is doubtful if a better plan for 
the examination can be arranged. If the 
Board as constituted have the courage and 
conscience they ought to have, there will be 
no cause for complaint. Some may have 
been passed improperly, but not many. I 
think the plan endorsed by Dr. Brooks 
would be no improvement. For myself, I 
prefer to see the Seniors work in the model 
school, see them handle a class in presence 
of the Examiners; that is the practical test. 
It is the business of the Normal School 
to make f¢eachers; and the plan proposed 
takes from the Examiners their only chance 
to test whether they have done it. 

Dr. Hicpee: I do not pay much regard 
to the diplomas of universities, or colleges, 
or normal schools; the safest basis to judge 
them is upon the quality of the parchment. 
We want to judge the man, and we can’t do 
that from the sheepskin. Of course Di- 
rectors must recognize the legal quality of 
the papers. I care not a fig for uniformity 
in examinations, or in diplomas. The same 
college class will contain ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, Governors, drunkards, numskulls— 
all receiving the same diploma. Nowhere 
in the world, except perhaps in China, is it 
expected that all graduates shall be uniform 
even in knowledge. You can’t do this by 
legislation, any more than you can legislate 
uniformity in children—you can legitimate 
them, and that’s what the certificate or di- 
ploma does for the teacher. All examina- 
tions are necessarily more or less mechani- 
cal, and we should try-to have as little of 
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the machinery as possible. This idea of 
sending down from the State Superintendent 
stereotyped questions for the use of intelli- 
gent men in examining a class, is to my 
mind arrant nonsense, whether done by the 
Board of Regents of New York or any one 
else. Then the papers come up again with- 
out flesh-and-blood knowledge of the writers, 
and we are to pass upon their work without 
seeing and hearing them. This makes the 
whole thing mere machine-work. After 
all, exact scholarship is not what we want 
so much as ability to do good work in 
the school; and nobody living can judge of 
that from examination papers. 

So far as the Normal schools are con- 
cerned, what we want is to prevent any un- 
fairness between different institutions, all 
fishing for students. It is right that this 
should receive attention. I disagree with 
Dr. Wickersham with reference to the Prin- 
cipal of the school to be examined having 
a vote in the Board; he should be a member 
for purposes of information, but his judg- 
ment is already given in presenting the class 
for examination, and he could hardly be 
expected to vote against himself. Nor do 
I think Superintendents. from the district 
only should be available. The work of a 
Normal school goes beyond the locality, 
and we should have the choice of these 
officers from anywhere and everywhere. 
Then I would be glad to have in the Board 
a representative of educational forces out- 
side and irrespective of Normal schools or 


common schools, so that we might call in a 


civil engineer or college professor to see 
and test our work. 

There is a point where interposition is 
needed—the entrance to the Seffior year. 
That is the place to test scholastic attain- 
ment before entering upon the period when 
the time must be given to the practical 
work of teaching; and this will be a proper 
question for the Normal school Principals 
when they are called into council by and 
by. This point guarded, the final exami- 
nation would be principally upon teaching, 
and the Committee would make few mis- 
takes as to ability to handle a school if 
they had time to go directly to that point. 

But when ali is done, as I have said, we 
have only legitimated them. The law is a 
Marvelous system of counterchecks, No 
school board need take nor keep incompe- 
tents. There is no certificate nor diploma 
that cannot be withdrawn; and whatever 
papers teachers may hold, the Directors can 
pronounce them unfit to teach and refuse to 
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The system is yet in its infancy—only 25 
years old—and it is a question whether any 
of the suggestions now made will improve 
it. But it is very easy to injure it, by 
adopting the method of the little boy who 
dug up his bean every morning to see how 
much it had grown in the night. So those 
who are always ready with destructive criti- 
cism, but furnish no constructive power, if 
their methods prevail, will have at last in- 
stead of a dicotyledonous plant, a mono- 
cotyledonous nothing. 

Prof. WALLER: If any one thinks any 
part of the report is at variance with the 
facts, let him have that part read, that we 
may see what it is. The last speaker based 
his remarks upon another speaker’s con- 
struction of the report—a construction that 
it will not bear. 

The report was adopted. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, 


Supt. LuckEy made a report from the 
Committee on Teachers’ Examinations, in 
the form of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we deplore the custom which 
— in this Commonwealth, of requiring the 

olders of professional and provisional certifi- 
cates to be reéxamined. 

Supt. Luckey: I have always been in 
favor of this, from the time when I was ex- 
amined. Since then I have been examining 
officer in Ohio, and for 18 years in Penn- 
sylvania, and my opinion has not changed. 
I once examined a man and he got from 30 
to 60 per cent. right along, and when I ad- 
vised him to go to school awhile, he said he 
had just graduated from Amherst. I know 
also of a graduate from Edinburgh who was 
refused a certificate because he could not 
bound the township!—that wasn’t my 
work. Whena young man or woman comes 
to be examined for teaching, and passes, let 
that be the end of it, the same as a doctor 
or lawyer. I adopt this plan in relation to 
my own certificates and other people’s. If 
you have an Illinois certificate, and want 
to teach in my town, I’ll endorse it—or 
from anywhere else. The current system of 
repeated examinations is disgusting, degrad- 
ing and intolerable—and I won’t tolerate it 
while I hold an official position. 

Supt. WooprurF: After many years of 
hard work in examining teachers, I must 
confess to a growing conviction in favor of 
the doctrine of my colleague from Pittsburgh. 
But I think he overlooks the fact that most 
of our certificates are provisional, and are 
held by persons whom we are not yet ready 
to admit to full standing in the profession. 
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In these cases, I am coming toward a will- 
ingness to let down the standard of scholar- 
ship a little, if I am sure of efficient work in 
the school room. Continual examination 
of the teacher has a tendency to degrade her 
in the eyes of her pupils. Of course we 
must hold up the grade of the professional, 
and give it only to qualified teachers. 

Miss Lioyp: Truly ‘‘ the world moves’”’ 
when the Superintendent of Bucks, who 
some thought was only happy when exam- 
ining somebody, makes a confession like the 
one we have just heard. The people of 
this and other states are coming to the con- 
clusion that they have had too much exami- 
nation. Yet there are Boards who ask 
Normal graduates to submit to a competi- 
tive examination! The usual style of ex- 
amination only tests the applicant’s knowl- 
edge of certain facts, not her fitness for 
school room work, which is the final test. 
There must be some test of scholarship, but 
annual examinations interfere with self- 
culture, by consuming time in preparation 
whch might be better spent. We want a 
‘law that will give us but one kind of certifi- 
cate, and give that certificate a recognized 
value; then let the holders go to work, 
make a reputation and stand upon it, like 
members of other professions. 

Prof. GausE: Supt. Luckey is right. I 
had taught in another state, then came to 
Pennsylvania and was called back after one 
year; had I gone, I should have been com- 
pelled to pass examination by a man whose 
letter gave evidence that he did not under- 
stand the English language. The result of 
one fair examination should stand. 

Supt. BALLENTINE: I have felt the same 
as others who have spoken ; but there is one 
thing to be remedied before we can compare 
our profession with others. Lawyers and 
doctors have no “‘ provisional’’ grade; and 
if we are going to require a professional 
diploma equal to theirs before allowing any 
one to teach, many schools must be closed, 
and many teachers unemployed. Then, 
too, the reémployment of teachers depends 
not upon their success or ability, but upon 
who has most friends in the school board. 

' The question was called for, and a. vote 
taken on the resolution, which was adopted 
on a standing vote, about a dozen voting in 
the negative. 

RESULT OF ELECTION. 


The Committee on Election reported the 
following officers elected : 

President—Dept. Supt. J. Q. Stewart. 

- oe Pah ima og imac M. L. Dunn, Mr. A. 


. . 
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Enrolling Committee—Messrs. J. H. Werner, 
G. W. Weiss, J. O. Knauss, C. F. McNutt, 
T. W. Bevan. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through the chairman, Dr. SCHAEFFER, and 
the report was adopted as follows: 

WHEREAS another year in the educational 
history of this Commonwealth has elapsed, and 
a very successful meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association is drawing to a close, therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That we hail with delight the in- 
creasing interest in education manifested in the 
establishment of teachers’ libraries in different 
parts of the State. 

2. That we deem the addition of Physiology 
to the course of study in our Public Schools a 
wise act on the part of our Legislature. 

3.. That we regret the defeat of the bill fixing 
the minimum length of the school term at six 
months and urge the various County Institutes 
to agitate the question of this much needed leg- 
islation. 

4. That the fine display of drawings made 
at this meeting, stimulates our pride, and we 
hereby urge the schools of the State to participate 
in the exhibition to be made at Allentown in con- 
nection with the next meeting of the Association. 

5. That our thanks are hereby tendered to 
Mrs. Juvia C. Hull, for her magnificent solos; to 
Prof. Rich’s choir for their excellent music; to 
Harper & Brothers for the musical publications 
furnished by them; and to Gov. Pattison, to 
Drs. White, Moffat, Jeffers, and Rothrock, Prof. 
Balliet, Col. Conwell and others for their excel- 
lent addresses and instructive lectures. 

6. That our thanks are also due to the several 
railroads for the reduced rates granted to the 
members of the Association. 

[Signed] NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 

J. P. ANDREWS. 
JENNIE F. GIVLER. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


Dr. A. N. Ravus was invited to explain 
the working of the Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, recently organized. He had announced 
several months ago in the Lducational News 
that votes would be received from all Penn- 
sylvania teachers who wished to join a Read- 
ing Circle, for a Board of Directors of the 
same. Nearly 500 votes had been cast, re- 
sulting in the cheice of Messrs. Raub 
(President), Buehrle (Secretary), Schaeffer, 
Luckey, Spayd, Ellwood and Houck. 
Since the organization, two courses—one of 
two, the other of three years—have been de- 
cided upon, but it is not settled whether 
they shall be strictly professional, profes- 
sional and literary, or professional, literary 
and scientific. ‘The Board are open to sug- 
gestions from all interested. The initiation 
fee is fifty cents—one-half for the General 
Board, the other for the local Circle. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 





HE closing session began with music by 

the choir ‘‘Come with the Gypsy 

Bride,’’ after which Mrs. Hull sang two 
songs to a delighted audience. 

Dr. WICKERSHaM, being called on for the 
first speech, said he had not expected to 
be put in the front rank on this occasion, 
but would say a word or two about the be- 
ginning of this Association. The Conven- 
tion out of which it grew assembled in the 
old court-house in this place, thirty-three 
years ago. There were only 25 or 30 pres- 
ent, chiefly from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Lancaster, and of these only himself 
was now present ; two-thirds or more have 
gone to their long home, the rest are scat- 
tered. ‘There is something almost melan- 
choly in being thus left alone, and in the 
knowledge that in a few more years we shall 
all be gone and forgotten. At that first 
meeting, Dr. Burrowes was temporary chair- 
man and John H. Brown, of Zane street 
grammar school, Philadelphia, was perma- 
nent President. ‘The speaker reported the 
resolutions, one of which favored the estab- 
lishment of the county superintendency, 
and the discussion of this was in progress 
when the Governor visited us. Earnest 
speeches were made, and Governor Bigler 
(who was one of the best friends of free 
schools) committed himself in favor of the 
superintendency, and during his administra- 
tion it was established. We discussed also 
Normal Schools, State aid to institutes (only 
8 or 10 had been held), and the examination 
of teachers. On this last question there 
has been a great change: then we old teach- 
ers demanded examination, and “asked the 
State to provide for it—to-day you decided 
you had been examined enough, and tried 
to do away with it. The minimum school 
term was then three months; we recom- 
mended six, and in 1854 we got four, but 
not till 1873 was it increased to five. We 
did hope 1885 would have made it six, at 
the instance of the Department; it seems 
the Legislature has not yet reached our old 
mark, but we must fight it out on that line. 

He wished to makea brief personal explan- 
ation concerning some remarks made at 
Meadville last year which had been con- 
Strued to indicate some personal feeling. 
There is none whatever; the criticism of 
Mr. Hickok’s speech was in a friendly 
spirit, and there is no unkind feeling on the 
Speaker’s part toward any man engaged in 
School work in Pennsylvania. 


One suggestion he would make. Some 
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years ago a movement was inaugurated to 
erect a monument to commemorate the 
struggle that ended in the establishment of 
free schools, and upon which might be 
placed the names of men who rendered em- 
inent service to education. His part was to 
secure legislation and select a suitable site 
on the capitol grounds ; the law was passed, 
and authority given for the selection. Now 
let us go on and raise this monument. The 
founders of our school system were great, 
large-hearted men, and deserve as much 
honor as those who served in any war. He 
believed we could raise in the schools $10,- 
ooo, and the Legislature would give us as 
much—and then we could raise a monument 
of which we might be proud. 

Perhaps one other suggestion would not 
be out of place. The gray hairs and bald 
heads among us need plenty of rest. Might 
we not form a club or society of Veteran 
Teachers, who should hold an annual meet- 
ing at the seashore or in the mountains, 
where we would fine everybody who made a 
speech, read an essay, or proposed a ques- 
tion for discussion, and would spend our 
time in enjoying ourselves—fishing or play- 
ing tennis or base-ball. We would only 
admit such as had been in the work twenty- 
five years; and those who join will live 
longer and happier. ‘There is material here 
for a good start—Houck, Morrow, Stewart, 
Patterson, Newlin, Hoffecker, Gotwals, 
Woodruff, Luckey—plenty of them to form 
the Veteran Teachers’ Club. But before 
closing he reminded the Association of the 
agreement that -he was to be President in 
1895 for the third time, and there was to be 
no electioneering against him. 

Supt. Luckey: I was put on to-night’s 
programme to give it weight; and now I’m 
called on to go into a grandfathers’ associa- 
tion. No, I thank you. At that old meet- 
ing 33 years back there wasn’t a woman in 
the crowd—that’s the reason I wasn’t there. 
I think I see them all wetting the court- 
house floor with their tears because they 
couldn’t be examined! But you obverse 
that as soon as the State wanted to examine 
them, our friend Wickersham became county 
superintendent and examined other folks ; 
it don’t appear that he hankered after exam- 
ination for himself. All the same, there is 
no other man to whom education in Penn- 
sylvania owes more than just himself; and 
I don’t wonder he feels sad about being for- 
gotten. J won’t be forgotten very soon, 
fortunately—I will be remembered as the 
one man who stood up every time to protect 
teachers from annual, semi-annual, and 
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monthly examination—for what we con- 
demned to-day was not proper examination, 
but everlasting re-examination. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


Prof. J. P. ANDREws offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which he thought were in 
place, in addition tu the general mention by 
the committee. They were adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
be and are hereby tendered to the Press of this 
city for the elaborate and favorable notice given 
of this meeting from day to day. 

Resolved, Vhat our special thanks are due 
and tendered to Prof. Rich, and his choir of able 
ladies and gentlemen, for the very excellent 
music furnished during the many sessions of 
the Association. 

Dr. JEFFERS: I was put on the programme 
for to-night under false pretenses. It was 
said that some expected speakers might be 
absent, and Luckey was unreliable, and I 
might be needed to help out! But we have 
a full programme notwithstanding. I there- 
fore desire to make the chairman of the 
Executive Committee as unhappy as possi- 
ble; a baldheaded bachelor of his years 
deserves to be miserable. He puts Dr. 
Wickersham on to draw the crowd ; he puts 
on Luckey, whom I have just heard com- 
mended as ‘‘ the best circus the Association 
ever had;’’ and then he sandwiches me in. 
But I want to say a word in favor of that 
last resolution. The Press deserves all it 
gets—on both sides, of course; but this 
choir has been a source of great enjoyment 
to me and to every music-loving person pre- 
sent; their selections were well chosen 
and well rendered, and served to encourage 
an audience that had to suffer from Luckey 
and the rest of us. 

Some people say these annual meetings 
are an expensive luxury. I consider them 
a splendid recreation, besides their bringing 
together the representatives of different edu- 
cational institutions. We want to link all 
together, to furnish sure support for those 
who reach down to lift up those who are 
below. ‘The very existence of the higher, 
even though it do not recognize us, helps 
us to raise our standard. Let us then cher- 
ish these higher schools, and help them as 
we have opportunity ; and they will help us. 

Dr. HicBEE: I hope that my hair will soon 
be gray enough and my head bald enough 
to be qualified for the Veteran Corps re- 
ferred to. Meanwhile I have one sugges- 

. tion to make. It is this: No system of 
public instruction can justly claim to be 
complete, which does not pay due regard to 
those children whom adverse circumstances 
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bave deprived of its ordinary privileges— 
the pauper, the orphan, those who suffer 
from the tyranny or poverty of their parents. 
It will not do to leave their tender lives to 
be spent in mines and manufactories, or to 
be thrown upon random charity ; we must 
take up their cause in some form, and see 
that they are properly trained and cared for. 
The sooner the State begins this work the 
better; it is more difficult to reform the 
adult, and more expensive to keep or kill 
him if he becomes criminal. These children 
should have not only intellectual training, 
but instruction in some industrial handicraft 
at least half the time. ‘There ought to be 
schools for this purpose in the rural parts of 
Pennsylvania, and it seems to me, as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, that it isa 
burning shame we do not have them. There 
ought to be at least one large school estab- 
lished at once, where these children may 


-be gathered and the work of training head 


and hand begun. One such school, with 
land attached for agricultural purposes, would 
be the pioneer of a grand work. Is it not 
time to think of this, and devise means for 
adding this essential feature to our system 
of public instruction ? Let us all work to- 
gether, and help to induce our legislators, 
in the fear of God and the love of man, to 
care for the poor. 

Mrs. Hu. sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


RAILROAD RATES. 


Prof. ANDREwS offered a resolution with 
reference to securing better rates to meet- 
ings of Association, which was amended so 
as to instruct the Ticket Agent to ascertain 
whether any other bodies (not political) re- 
ceive better terms than we, and endeavor 
to secure equal advantages. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT Morrow said it was now time 
for him to drop off like an autumn leaf. 
He took this opportunity of thanking the 
Association for the many honors conferred 
upon him, and appointed Messrs. Luckey 
and Andrews to conduct the President-elect 
to the chair. 

Mr. STEWART having taken the chair, 
said it gave him great pleasure to appear in 
this capacity, and he would show his grati- 
tude by endeavoring, with the assistance of 
the members, to’ discharge his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. He hoped that all 
present would co-operate in making the ses- 
sion at Allentown a success. 

After singing the long metre doxology, and 
the benediction by Dr. Jeffers, Association 
adjourned to meet at Allentown in 1886. 
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ADAMS—2. 


Aaron Sheeley, 
Minnie Ault. 


ALLEGHENY—I5. 


J. S. Johnston, 

G. J. Luckey, 

John Morrow, 

J. P. Andrews, 

C. A. Riddle, 

W. R. Ford, 

Mrs. L. Maxwell, 
Jennie B. Harrison, 
Mattie E. Harrison, 
R. H. Kelly, 

J. S. Briggs, 

Mrs. J. S. Briggs, 
Kate J. Newmont, 
Lizzie H. Miller, 

J. B. Arbuckle. 


ARMSTRONG-—2, 


G. C. Stockdill, 
W. P. Philips. 


BEAVER—2. 


J. M. Reed, 
E. C. Lavers. 


BEDFORD—4. 


J. H. Cessna, 

E. Francis, 

Frank S. Miller, 
Maggie McCleery. 


BERKS—IO. 


David S. Keck, 
N. C. Schaeffer, 
S. A. Baer, 

C. F. Dry, 

E. L. Kemp, 
George C. Young, 
Hattie M. Fister, 
Thos. S. Stein, 
Lizzie D. Keppel, 
Tillie Valentine. 


BLAIR—7. 
J. H. Likens, 
D. S. Keith, 
Lizzie Whitehead, 
E. H. Watson, 
W. F. Bliss, 
Kate M. Stewart, 
B. F. Pinkerton. 


BRADFORD—6. 
Geo. W. Ryan, 
Daniel Fleischer, 
Emma Adams, 
Frances Brown, 
Anna Beckwith, 
E. B. McKee. 


BUCKS—7. 
W. W. Woodruff, 
D. H. Kratz, 
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Allen Bucks, 
Lizzie S. Bailey, 
Elizabeth P. Smith, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary J. Banks, 


| 
BUTLER—4. 
|W. G. Russell, 
John Golden, 

J. C. Ricketts, 
G. P. Weigle. 
CAMBRIA—3. 
L. Strayer, 

J. B. Johnston, 
* Frank Stauffer. 








CAMERON—2. 
H. L. Pearsall. 
T. J. Fulton. 
CARBON—I. 
|T. A. Snyder. 
| CENTRE—I. 
\J. W. Heston. 


CHESTER—I5. 


J. W. Harvey, 
|G. M. Philips, 
\D. M. Sensenig, 
\E. T. Jeffers, 
|Geo. L. Maris, 
Addison Jones, 
|H. A. McClurg, 
|Eliza J. Slack, 
Jennie Lamborn, 
|W. H. Snyder, 
Mary Cummings, 
\Alice McCanna, 
|Mrs. Frank Dean, 
H. F. Leister, » 
iG. P. Welsh. 


CLARION—2. 


iC. F. McNutt, 
\A. J. Davis. 


CLEARFIELD—6. 
Matt Savage, 
M. L. McQuown, 
Sadie Gallaher, 
| Maggie Mead, 
Martha L. Sweeney, 
B. C, Youngman. 


| CLINTON—5. 
Geo. P. Beard, 
A: N. Raub, 

E. L. Raub, 

P. E. Rose, 
Sadie J. Watson. 


COLUMBIA—9. 
J. S. Grimes, 





D. J. Waller, 





Wm. Noetling, 
Will C. Johnston, 
R. M. Geddis, 

O. H. Bakeless, 
M. C. Turrell, 

E. J. Brewster, 
H. A. Curran. 


CUMBERLAND—II. 


S. B. Heiges, 

W. C. McClelland, 
W. H. Miller, 

J. T. Meixel, 

J. A. Sprenkel, 

G. T. Moltz, 
C. 


| 





| DAUPHIN—181. | 
R. M. McNeal, 

|L. O. Foose, 
| Rob’t A. McFadden, 
\G. W. Straub, 
|Rebecca E. Shanley, 
Jennie Stoner, 
Joseph S. Manning, 
|2Os¢E 

|Carrie J. Wilson, 

i D. E. Killinger, 
Annie Marshbank, 

| Sue Bergstresser, 

| Bert Miller, 

| Julia J. Ryan, 

| Fannie Dunlap, 

| Emily Adams, 

| Lily Adams, 

| Fannie L. Johnson, 

| Alice Robertson, 

| Mary T. Stucker, 

| Rebecca Orth, 

| Emma Coleman, 

|S. B. Urich, - 

John H. Smith, 

J. B. Booser, 

| Kate Stambaugh, 

| Lizzie Jauss, 
Jennie Robinson, 
Grace German, 
Mary Fry, 

Annie Kunkel, 

W. E. Kirk, 

Annie V. Crowl, 

Clara Shireman, 
Marvin Darr, 

Jennie Mitchell, 
Maggie Barnes, 

Rosa Moyer, 
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